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PREFACE. 

To  the  little  hook  pnhlhhed,  under  the 
title,  Essays  from  Reviews,  last  October, 
I  have  added,  at  the  request  of  friends,  a 
second  series.  The  first  three  of  these  papers 
deal  in  a  popular  nxty,  with  the  icritings 
o/ Tennyson,  Emeiuson  and  Adirondack 
Murray.  The  fourth  essay  is  simply  a  brief 
account  of  Stewart's  Quarterly,  a  maga- 
zine which  I  founded  and  published  oxer  a 
qufirter  of  a  century  ayoy  in  St.  John,  New 
Brunsiirick. 


(Quebec,  July,  1898. 
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ALFRED,  LORD  TENNYSON. 


{The  Cosmopolitan,  New  York,  December,  1892). 


-§- 


**  1 F  I  can  be  of  any  use  to  you,  by  send- 
■*■  ing  letters  of  introduction,  pray  let 
me  know,"  wrote  Lord  Lome  to  me,  from 
his  yacht  C<jlumba,  at  Campbellton,  in 
the  autumn  of  1884.  I  was  spending  a 
few  days  in  Edinburgh  when  the  letter 
came.  Browning,  Tyndall,  Bright  and 
Lords  Lytton  and  Houghton  I  was  to 
meet  in  London,  under  very  good  aus- 
pices, so  I  wrote  saying  that  a  letter  to 
Lord  Tennyson  would  give  me  very  great 
pleasure.  I  knew  that  I  was  asking  a 
great  deal,  for  the  laureate,  in  his  old  age, 
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was  not  partial  to  making  new  acquaint- 
ances. However,  in  a  day  or  two,  back 
came  a  pretty  letter,  and  the  much-prized 
note  to  the  author  of  In  Memoriam.  Mat- 
thew Arnold  I  had  known  in  America, 
and  our  acquaintance  was  renewed  at  his 
lovely  cottage  home  in  Cobham,  Surrey. 
John  Tyndall  and  his  wife  I  met  at  lunch- 
eon at  the  Royal  Institution,  Albemarle 
street.  A  letter  from  Whittier  to  Bright 
opened  the  door  to  a  two  hours'  talk  with 
the  Quaker  statesman,  and  the  author  of 
Lucile  had  been  kind  and  civil  to  me  at 
his  historic  and  beautiful  home  at  Kneb- 
worth.  Eager,  of  course,  therefore,  was 
I  to  see  Tennyson,  the  grandest  of  all  the 
great  ones  I  had  met.  I  lost  no  time  in 
mailing  to  him  the  letter  I  had  received, 
and  in  a  day  or  two,  from  the  bard's  own 
hand,  this  response  reached  me  : 
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"Ald WORTH,  Haslemere,  Surrey, 
"October  22,  1884. 
"  I  have,  as   you  will  well  believe,    a 
great  regard  for  Lord  Lome,  and  both  for 
his  sake  and  your  own  it  will  give  me 
much  pleasure  to  welcome  you  here. 

"  We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  illness  in 
our  house  lately,  but,  from  what  the  doctor 
says,  we  hope  that,  if  you  will  kindly 
name  a  day  after  next  Sunday,  we  shall 
be  quite  able  to  see  you. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

' '  Faithfully  yours, 

"  Tennyson." 

I  named  a  day,  and  on  the  26th  October 
a  note  from  Mr.  Hallam  Tennyson  arrived, 
bidding  me  to  luncheon  at  Haslemere  on 
the  following  Tuesday.  That  invitation 
was  faithfully  and   religiously  kept.     At 
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the  station  his  lordship's  carriage  awaited 
me,  and  it  was  not  long  before  I  found 
myself  beneath  the  roof  of  the  sweetest 
singer  of  our  century,  the  object  of  a 
warm  and  generous  welcome.  Lady  Ten- 
nyson, an  invalid  for  many  years,  was 
well  enough  to  be  down  stairs,  though  in 
her  sweet  face  were  traces  of  the  suffering 
she  endured.  The  rain  had  fallen  in 
spasmodic  drizzles,  and  though  I  was  not 
very  wet,  the  kind-hearted  lady,  with 
motherly  solicitation,  insisted  on  my 
making  a  change  in  my  apparel.  In  a  few 
moments  the  poet  and  his  son  entered  the 
room,  and  as  there  was  time  for  a  chat 
before  luncheon,  that  pleasure  was  in- 
dulged in. 

The  house  itself,  which  is  modern  in  its 
architecture,  is  built  of  white  stone,  upon 
a  lofty  hill.  From  one  of  the  many  broad 
windows  a  view  of  seven  English  counties 
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is  commanded,  while  all  around,  the  ivy, 
the  heather,  and  the  rose,  may  be  seen 
growing  in  great  magnificence  and  profu- 
sion. I  have  ■  still  the  sprig  of  heather 
which  I  gathered  on  the  afternoon  of  that 
eventful  day.  Its  freshness  is  gone  now, 
but  whenever  I  look  at  it  my  mind  runs 
back  to  Haslemere,  and  the  poet,  his  family 
and  his  home.  Books  and  pictures  there 
are  all  over  the  house,  and  in  the  library, 
near  the  great  open  hearth,  where  a  genial 
fire  blazed,  reposed  a  high  crock,  the  gift 
of  Lowell,  filled  with  choice  and  fragrant 
tobacco,  and  not  far  oflF  was  a  collection  of 
churchwarden  pipes,  the  solace,  the  joy 
and  the  delight  of  their  owner.  Every 
summer  the  Tennysons  live  at  their  Sur- 
rey home,  where  they  are  tolerably  secure 
from  prying  eyes  and  intrusive  strangers  ; 
near  enough  to  London  in  case  of  emer- 
gency, and  yet  in  the  country,  with  all  the 
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agreeable  associations  and  surroundings 
which  men  and  women  of  quiet  habits  take 
from  rural  life. 

After  luncheon  the  poet  retired,  accord- 
ing to  his  custom,  to  take  forty  winks  of 
sleep,  and  then,  refreshed  in  body  and 
in  mind,  he  slipped  into  the  room  again. 
Pipes  were  lit,  the  smoke  in  eddying  and 
quivering  wreaths  whirled  by,  and  talk 
went  on.  He  spoke,  with  slight  delibera- 
tion of  manner,  about  America  and  Can- 
ada. Longfellow's  death  had  sadly  im- 
pressed him,  for  theirs  had  been  a  life-long 
friendship. 

Of  his  longer  poems,  he  thought  Evan- 
geline and  the  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish 
possessed  the  greater  strength,  while 
among  his  favourites  in  the  shorter  poems 
he  included  The  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus, 
The  Psalm  of  Life,  The  Day  is  Done,  The 
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Bridge  and  The  Skeleton  in  Armor.  The 
Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn  he  thought  was 
crowded  with  beautiful  things,  idea,  nar- 
rative and  melody  being  all  good.  He 
had  great  love  for  Longfellow,  and  re- 
ferred, with  a  sparkle  in  his  eye,  to  the 
two  days'  visit  he  had  received  from  him, 
at  his  Isle  of  Wight  home.  The  death  of 
Emerson,  too,  following  so  soon  after  that 
of  Longfellow,  had  pained  him.  He  had 
a  warm  place  in  his  heart  for  the  New 
England  seer  and  philosopher,  though  he 
had  not  been  intimate  v,ith  him.  Some 
of  his  essiiys  he  had  read  with  delight, 
and  was  struck  with  the  thought  and 
texture  of  Brahma.  The  Snow- Storm  he 
remembered  as  a  very  realistic  and  pictur- 
esque performance.  It  was  in  1848  that 
Emerson  and  Tennyson  met  for  the  first 
and,  I  think,  the  only  time.  The  meeting 
is  thus  described   by  Emerson  :    "I  saw 
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Tennyson  first  at  the  house  of  Coventry 
Patmore,  where  we  dined  together.  I  was 
contented  with  him  at  once.  He  is  tall 
and  scholastic-looking,  no  dandy,  but  a 
great  deal  of  jjlain  strength  about  him, 
and  though  cultivated,  quite  unaffected. 
Quiet,  sluggish  sense  and  thought,  refined, 
as  all  English  are,  and  good-humoured. 
There  is  in  him  an  air  of  general  supe- 
riority that  is  very  satisfactory.  He  lives 
with  his  college  set,  and  has  the  air  of  one 
who  is  accustomed  to  be  petted  and  in 
dulged  by  those  he  lives  with.  Take  away 
Hawthorne's  bashfulness,  and  let  him  talk 
easily  and  fast,  and  you  would  have  a  pretty 
good  Tennyson.  I  told  him  that  his  friends 
and  I  were  persuaded  that  it  was  impor- 
tant to  his  health  an  instant  visit  to  Paris, 
and  that  I  was  to  go  Monday  if  he  was 
ready.  He  was  very  good-humoured,  and 
affected  to  think  that  I  should  never  come 
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back  alive  from  France — it  was  death  to 
go.  But  he  had  been  looking  for  two  years 
for  somebody  to  go  to  Italy  with,  and  was 
ready  to  set  out  at  once,  if  I  would  go 
there.  He  gave  me  a  cordial  invitation  to 
his  lodgings  (in  Buckingham  Place),  where 
I  promised  to  visit  him  before  I  went 
away.  I  found  him  at  home  in  his  lodgings, 
but  with  him  was  a  clergyman  whose  name 
I  did  not  know,  and  there  was  no  conver- 
sation. He  was  sure  again  that  he  was 
taking  a  final  farewell  of  me,  as  I  was 
going  among  the  French  bullets,  but  pro- 
mised .to  be  in  the  same  lodgings  if  I 
should  escape  alive.  Carlyle  thinks  him 
the  best  man  in  England  to  smoke  a  pipe 
with,  and  used  to  see  him  much  ;  had  a 
place  in  his  little  garden^  on  the  wall, 
where  Tennyson's  pipe  was  laid  up." 

Tennyson  was  probably  more  in  earnest 
than  he  admitted,  for  the  rumble  of  the 
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Prench  revolution  was  in  the  air.  Emer- 
son went  to  Paris,  but  lived  to  tell  many 
a  tale  afterward.  This  incident,  however, 
is  by  the  way.  Lord  Tennyson  said  some 
.fine  things  about  Mr.  Lowell,  then  United 
States  Minister  at  the  Court  of  St.  James. 
His  mind  he  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  among  the  living,  in  scholarship, 
statesmanship  and  in  English  literature. 
The  famous  address  on  Democracy  had 
just  been  published,  and  Tennyson  had 
read  it  with  keen  interest.  It  had  been 
spoken  some  three  weeks  before  at  Bir- 
mmgham,  on  the  assumption,  by  Professor 
Lowell,  of  the  presidency  of  the  Birming- 
ham and  Midland  institute,  and,  alto- 
gether, w^as  a  notable  production,  parti- 
cularly when  one  considered  that  it  came 
from  the  lips  of  a  strong  Rei^ublican  states- 
man, the  official  representative  of  his 
country  abroad,    on  the   very  eve  of  the 
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presidential  election  in  the  United  States. 
The  essay,  of  course,  discusses  democracy 
from  a  broad  and  liberal  standpoint,  and 
is  nowise  party  in  its  premises  or  views. 
Still  it  uttered  some  bold  things,  and  the 
remarkable  truths  it  contained  struck  the 
fancy  of  most  thoughtful  men.  And  then 
the  beautiful  language  in  which  these 
thoughts  were  clothed  imparted  to  the 
paper  a  most  delicious  charm.  Lord  Ten- 
nyson alluded  to  this  address,  and  one  or 
two  of  Mr.  Lowell's  prose  writings.  But 
it  was  his  poetry  which  had  impressed  him 
most.  The  Cathedral  he  deemed  worthy 
of  great  praise,  and  he  spoke  for  a  little 
on  the  subtle  humour  of  A  Fable  for  Critics 
and  the  rare  satire  of  The  Biglow  Papers. 
The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal  he  had  read 
with  appreciation,  for  it  touched  on  ground 
which  he  had  made  a  study  of  his  own  for 
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years,  and  Mr.  Lowell's  treatment  of  his 
story,  its  beauty  and  simplicity,  he  deemed 
in  perfect  taste.  He  had  a  little  fear  that 
statesmanship  might  lure  Lowell  from 
letters.  Of  his  engaging  manner,  his  wealth 
of  knowledge,  his  wide  scholarship,  his 
style  of  oratory  and  his  high  place  in 
literature  he  spoke  decisively  and  freely. 
From  Lowell  it  was  an  easy  step  to  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  and  the  Autocrat's  ears 
must  have  burned  that  day,  for  good  only 
was  said  of  him.  The  laureate  had  never 
met  the  genial  doctor,  and  he  longed  to 
see  him  and  grasp  his  hand — a  wish  that 
was  gratified  two  years  later,  in  the  autumn 
of  188G.  The  meeting  took  place  at  Far- 
ringford.  Sympathetic  pens  have  described 
that  meeting,  and  told  of  the  walk  wdiichthe 
two  poets  enjoyed  on  Tennyson's  domain. 
Both  men  were  born  in  the  same  year  and 
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in  the  same  month.  Both  had  tastes  in 
<5ommon,  notably  a  passionate  regard  for 
nature.  Trees  they  both  loved,  and  it  was 
with  pride  and  delight  that  the  English 
host  pointed  out  the  finer  varieties  on  his 
estate  to  his  American  guest.  The  trees 
of  Farringford  I  have  never  seen.  But  I 
have  looked  on  those  at  A  Id  worth,  and 
the  memory  of  their  idyllic  beauty  lingers 
with  me.  The  oak  lawn  there  may  be  en- 
joyed, even  on  such  a  drizzly  afternoon 
as  I  saw  it,  in  the  declining  hours  of  a  raw 
October  day.  Tennyson  had  read  Holmes's 
three  great  books,  and  valued  them  as 
among  the  best  writings  of  th^  sort  in  our 
time.  Walt  Whitman  the  laureate  deemed 
an  original  genius,  with  strong  and  marked 
individuality. 

Every  now  and   then  the  conversation 
would  turn  to  Canadian  topics.    He  asked 
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about  the  literary  men  of  Canada,  and  in- 
quired kindly  after  Dawson,  who  wrote 
the  study  of  his  Princess.  That  criticism 
he  valued,  because  the  critic  really  under- 
stood what  the  poet  meant  to  teach.  I 
told  him  the  story  of  the  Chien  d'Or,  an 
historic  legend  of  old  Quebec,  picturesque 
and  tragical,  and  illustrative  of  life  and 
adventure  under  the  French  regime.  Kirby 
has  made  the  tale  a  familiar  one  in  his 
readable  but  too  bulky  book,  and  visitors 
to  the  ancient  capital  do  not  leave  the 
town  until  they  have  looked  on  the  golden 
dog,  in  Buade  street,  and  read  this  verse  r 

''  Je  suis  un  chien  qui  ronge  I'os 
En  le  rongeant  je  prends  mon  repos 
Un  temps  viendra  qui  n'est  pas  venu 
Que  je  mordrai  qui  m'aura  mordu." 

1736 
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Tennyson  seemed  strangely  interested 
in  the  story,  and  asked  me  many  questions 
about  it,  and  when  the  yarn  was  spun  out 
made  a  half  promise  to  write  a  poem  on 
the  subject.  This  he  failed  to  do,  how- 
ever, other  things  pressing  on  him,  doubt- 
less, including  his  long  illness ;  and  so  the 
idea,  I  suppose,  passed  away  from  his 
mind.  A  brief  talk  about  copyright  in 
Canada,  and  the  treatment  accorded  to 
British  authorship  followed  next,  and  then 
my  watch  warned  me  that  my  train  would 
soon  be  at  the  station,  and  I  rose  to  take 
my  leave  of  Tennyson  and  his  sweet  home- 
life.  Good-byes  were  said,  and  Mr.  Hallam 
Tennyson  drove  me  to  the  siding,  where 
we  arrived  just  three  minutes  before  the 
cars  hove  in  sight.  Waiting  with  me  was 
Professor  Tyndall,  who  had  built  himself 
a  house  in  Haslemere.    When  the  coaches 
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stopped  for  passengers  I  bade  Tyndall 
good-bye,  saying  that  I  had  taken  my 
ticket  "third  class."  "Sensible  man," 
he  replied,  gayly,  "  I  would  do  the  same, 
only  my  ticket  is  a  commutation  one,  and 
I  could  save  nothing  by  it."  However, 
he  jumjied  in  with  me,  and  we  rode  to 
London  town  together,  chatting  of  Ten- 
nyson and  Thackeray  and  Dickens,  until 
the  lights  of  the  great  metropolis  were 
reached,  and  we  arrived  just  in  season  for 
dinner. 

It  was  by  the  sheer  force  of  his  genius, 
and  nothing  else,  that  Tennyson  achieved 
his  place  in  literature.  The  new  singer 
was  met  at  the  outset  by  the  overpowering 
influence  of  Byron,  who  was  read  by 
everybody  and  discussed  by  everybody. 
He  had  not  only  established  a  standard, 
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but  a  manner.  His  daring,  his  perfect 
contempt  for  form  and  conventionality, 
his  loose  ideas  on  the  moralities,  but  his 
unquestionable  power  in  the  letters  of  his 
country,  had  all,  in  their  way,  contributed 
to  his  fame.  Byron's  name  was  one  to 
conjure  with,  and  for  that,  though  in  a 
lesser  degree,  so  was  Scott's.  Alfred  Ten- 
nyson was  a  young  man,  not  well  off  in 
the  world's  goods,  and  shy  of  society.  He 
was  the  third  son  of  a  clergyman,  the  late 
Reverend  G.  C.  Tennyson,  and  his  mother 
was  the  daughter  of  another  clergyman, 
the  Reverend  Stephen  Fytche.  She  lived 
to  see  the  world  applaud  his  genius,  not 
dying  before  1865.  He  was  born  August 
6,  1809,  at  the  parsonage  at  Somersby, 
Lincolnshire,  and  was  first  taught  by  his 
father,  finishing  his  studies  afterwards  at 
Cambridge.  His  college  was  old  Trinity, 
and  in  1829   he  gained  the   chancellor's 
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medal  by  his  poem  in  blank  verse,  Tim- 
buctoo,  a  work  discarded  by  him  in  later 
years^  but  which  contains  some  very  good 
lines.  He  published  nothing  of  especial 
value  until  1830,  though  in  1827  Poems 
by  Two  Brothers,  the  work  of  Charles 
and  Alfred  Tennyson,  was  given  to  the 
public.  His  books  from  1830  to  1842, 
comprising  three  volumes,  contained  such 
well-known  poems  as  Lilian,  the  Lady  of 
Shalott,  The  Miller's  Daughter,  CEnone, 
Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere,  The  May  Queen, 
The  Lotos  Eaters,  A  Dream  of  Fair 
Women,  Morte  d' Arthur,  The  Gardener's 
Daughter,  Dora,  The  Talking  Oak,  Locksley 
Hall,  Godiva,  The  Two  Voices,  Sir  Galahad, 
Sir  Launcelot  and  Queen  Guinevere,  Break, 
Break,  Break  —  the  loveliest  lyric  ever 
written — The  Beggar  Maid  and  The  Poet's 
Song.  The  Princess  —  a  production  for 
many  years  not  understood  by  the  critics. 
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and  relegated  by  a  North  British  Re- 
viewer to  the  limbo  of  common-place — was 
published  in  1847.  Three  years  later  we 
had  In  Memoriam,  dedicated  to  the  me- 
mory of  his  dead  friend,  Arthur  Hallam. 
In  that  year,  too,  William  Wordsworth, 
the  poet  of  Rydal  Mount,  died,  and  the 
privilege  of  wearing  "  the  laurel,  greener 
from  the  brows  of  him  who  uttered  nothing 
base,"  was  offered  to  Tennyson,  who  ac- 
cepted the  honour.  But,  splendid  as  was 
the  poet's  name  by  that  time,  among  the 
readers  of  melodious  and  brilliant  verse,, 
he  had  endured  many  a  shaq^  sting  at  the- 
hands  of  the  critics.  Blackwood,  The 
Edinburgh  Review,  The  Quarterly — "so 
savage  and  tartly,"  whose  mission  in  life 
was  to  "  hang,  draw  and  quarterly,"  as  a 
victim  put  it,  all  who  came  under  its  ban 
— The  North  British  Review,  etc. ,  seemed 
disposed   to  treat  Tennyson  as  some  of 
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them  had  treated  poor  Keats.  Christopher 
North — John  Wilson — made,  perhaps,  the 
most  unfair  attacks  on  the  poet,  whose 
work  was  slowly  but  surely  makinof  its 
way.  He  used  to  pick  out  the  weakest 
lines  he  could  find,  and  triumphantly 
point  to  them  as  the  best  things  to  be 
met  with  in  Tennyson's  verse — an  old  but 
an  ever- effective  trick  which  the  modern 
critic  has  not,  apparently,  forgotten.  Even 
Bulwer  Lytton  had  a  grudge  against  the 
newcomer  whom  he  called,  in  a  moment 
of  spleen,  "  Miss  Alfred."  But  Tennyson 
had  a  dire  revenge  on  both  Wilson  and 
iytton.     On  the  former  he  wrote  : 

"  You  did  late  review  m}^  lays, 
Crusty  Christopher; 

You  did  mingle  blame  and  praise, 
Rusty  Christopher. 

*'  When  I  learnt  from  whom  it  came, 

T  forgave  you  all  the  blame, 

Musty  C  hristopher  ;  -^ 

I  could  not  forgive  the  praise, 
Fusty  Christopher." 
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On  Lytton  he  was  more  severe,  and 
over  the  signature  of  Alcibiades,  in  London 
Punch  of  February,  1846,  he  published 
The  New  Timon  and  the  Poets.  In  this 
screed  the  author  of  Richelieu  and  The 
Lady  of  Lyons  was  mercilessly  lampooned, 
and  described  as  the  "  padded  man  that 
wears  the  stays  : " 

'*  You  talk  of  Tinsel !  why,  we  see 

The  old  mark  of  rouge  upon  your  cheeks. 
You  prate  of  Nature !  You  are  he 
That  spilt  his  life  about  the  cliques. 

"  A  Timon  you!  Nay,  nay,  for  shame, 
It  looks  too  arrogant  a  jest  — 
The  fierce  old  man— to  take  his  name, 
You  bandbox.     Off,  and  let  him  rest." 

But  time  healed  the  difference  between 
these  two  great  men,  and  when  Alfred 
Tennyson  wrote  his  play  of  IFarold,  he 
dedicated  the  work  to  Lytton's  son, ' '  Owen 
Meredith,"  in  these  words  : 
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*'  To  His  Excellency 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Lytton, 
Viceroy  and  Governor  General  of  India. 

"  My  DEAR  LoKD  Lyttox, — After  old- 
world  records — such  as  the  Bayeux  tapes- 
try and  the  Roman  de  Rose — Edward 
Freeman's  History  of  the  Norman  Con- 
quest and  your  father's  historical  romance 
treating  of  the  same  times,  have  been 
mainly  helpful  to  me  in  writing  this  drama. 
Your  father  dedicated  his  Harold  to  my 
father's  brother  ;  allow  me  to  dedicate  my 
Harold  to  yourself. 

"  A.  Tennyson." 

Four  years  before  The  Princess  ap- 
peared, Jane  Welsh  Carlyle  drew  this 
portrait  of  the  poet,  in  a  letter  from  Chel- 
sea to  "graceful  Miss  Helen  Welsh"  of 
Liverpool  :  ' '  He  is  a  very  handsome  man, 
and  a  noble-hearted  one^    with  something 
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of  the  gypsy  in  his  appearance,  which,  for 
me,  is  parfectly  charming.  Babbie  never 
saw  him,  unfortunately,  or  perhaps  T 
should  say  fortunately,  for  she  must  have 
fallen  in  love  with  him  on  the  spot,  unless 
she  be  made  absolutely  of  ice  ;  and  these 
men  of  genius  have  never  anything  to 
keep  wives  upon  !  " 

It  was  only  a  little  while  before  that 
Thomas  Carlylo  wrote  in  this  strain  of 
Tennyson  :  "A  fine,  large-featured,  dim- 
eyed,  bronze-coloured,  shaggy-headed  man 
is  Alfred  ;  dusty,  smoky,  free  and  easy, 
who  swims  outwardly  and  inwardly  with 
great  composure  in  an  inarticulate  element 
of  tranquil  chaos  and  tobacco  smoke. 
Great  now  and  then  when  he  does  emerge 
— a  most  restful,  brotherly,  solid-hearted 
man." 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  had 
powerful  fi  lends  among  his  brothers  of  the 
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pen  and  was  much  respected,  the  reviewers 
cut  his  books  up  fearfully.  They  could 
not  tolerate  him  as  a  seer  and  interpreter 
of  nature.  They  thought  his  Princess 
poor  stuff — a  medley  indeed,  with  a  stupid 
fad,  that  of  woman's  rights,  for  a  subject. 
The  greatest  of  the  critics  seemed  to  vie 
with  each  other  in  saying  the  most  mon- 
strously silly  things  about  this  undoubtedly 
great  poem,  wholly  misunderstanding  it, 
wholly  misrepresenting  it,  wholly  ignorant 
of  its  true  purpose  and  value.  To-day  it 
has  its  place  alongside  of  the  master-pieces 
of  poesy,  acknowledged  by  the  world  to 
be  incomparable  in  depth,  sweetness, colour 
and  character.  In  Memoriam  did  not  suffer 
as  much  as  The  Princess,  though  Wilson 
said  he  "always  left  it  at  home  on  the 
same  shelf  with  Blair's  Grave  and  the 
Oraisons    Fun^bres."     But    when    Maud 
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appeared,  in  1855,  the  critics  threw  them- 
selves upon  it  like  a  pack  of  wolves  after 
a  bone.     Blackwood  was  very  bitter.    ' '  Is 
that  poetry  ?  "  cried  the  critic  furiously  * 
"is  it  even  respectable  verse  1  Is  it  not 
altogether  an  ill-conceived  and  worse-ex- 
pressed screed  of  bombast,  set  to  a  metre 
which   has  the  spring-halt,  without  even 
the  advantage  of  regularity  in  its  hobble  V^ 
"  But,"  adds  Blackwood  at  the  close  of  its. 
caustic  review,    ' '  we  have  no  heart  to  ga 
on  further ;    nor  shall    we  criticise    the 
minor  poems  appended  to  Maud,  for  there 
is   not  one  of  them  which  we  consider  at 
all  worthy  of  the  genius  of  the  author."" 
And  in  that  little  volume,   among  the  mi- 
nor poems  sneered  at  so  contemptuously, 
were  the  Ode  on  the  Death  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  The  Brook,  The  Daisy,  the 
Lines  to  Maurice  and  The  Charge  of  tho 
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Light  Brigade.  Other  critics  of  Maud  pro- 
nounced it  a  dismal  failure.  Nearly  all  of 
them  said  the  work  was  uneven  and  un- 
reasonable, and  quite  a  disappointment. 
The  poem  has  been  changed  considerably 
since  its  first  appearance,  and,  for  pur- 
poses of  comparison,  the  reader  is  directed 
to  the  versions  of  1855  and  1879. 

Tennyson's  supremest  eflFort  may  safely 
be  set  down  as  The  Idyls  of  the  King, 
beginning  with  the  Coming  of  Arthur, 
and  closing  with  the  Passing  of  Arthur, 
touchingly  and  sympathetically  dedicated 
to  the  memory  of  Albert  the  Good — one 
of  the  finest  tributes  in  our  language.  In 
that  epic  we  have  the  notable  gallery 
of  fair  women  and  brave  men,  crea- 
tions standing  out  boldly  from  their  can- 
vases like  living  people.  In  1859  this 
w(mderf ul  work  was  begun.  In  1872  it 
was  completed.     The  critics  did  not  fall 
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foul  of  it,  but  instantly  pronounced  it  the 
greatest  epic  since  Paradise  Lost.  The 
Arthurian  legends  are  rich  in  colour  and 
beauty.  Sir  Thomas  Malory  supplied  the 
setting.  But  the  gems  are  Tennyson's, 
and  every  page  of  his  work  is  copiously 
studded  with  pearls.  The  knightly  stories 
themselves  have  a  charm  which  is  all  their 
own.  And  in  Lord  Tennyson's  noble  alle- 
gory they  rather  gain  in  power,  in  force, 
and  in  splendour.  Of  the  final  Dedication 
of  the  series  to  the  Queen  there  is  but  one 
opinion,  and  that  opinion  allots  it  a  place 
among  the  most  magnificent  of  Tennyson's 
achievements.  Enoch  Arden,  a  simple  and 
well  told  story,  came  out  in  1864.  It  is 
not  a  classic,  and  when  it  first  appeared 
the  critics  missed  in  it  the  Tennyson ian 
flavour.  But  it  won  its  way  to  the  popular 
heart,  nevertheless,  and  is  to-day  read 
more  than  Maud  or  The  Princess. 
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It  has  been  the  custom  to  speak  some- 
times slightingly  of  Tennyson's  official 
poems.  But  no  one  will  be  disposed  to 
grudge  an  honoured  place,  we  think,  to  the 
ode  on  the  death  of  the  great  duke,  the 
Welcome  to  Alexandra,  the  lines  on  the 
marriage  of  Princess  Beatrice,  and  the 
verses  of  condolence  sent  to  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales  on  the  death  of  the 
Duke  of  Clarence  and  Avondale. 

The  ballad  has  always  been  happily 
turned  by  Tennyson,  though  he  has  given 
us  far  too  little  of  it.  The  Revenge  is, 
beyond  all  question,  his  most  notable 
effort  in  ballad  form  It  is  full  of  fire  and 
terrible  sublimity  of  phrase,  and  holds  the 
reader  almost  spellbound  from  the  first 
line  to  the  last,  when  the  gallant  little 
ship  goes  down,  shattered  and  broken,  in 
the  raging  main.     The  story  is  thoroughly 
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English,  the  treatment  is  English  and  the 
song  is  English. 

Tennyson  has  tried  his  hand  at  dialect 
poetry  with  conspicuous  success.  His 
Northern  Farmer,  old  and  new  style,  and 
the  Northern  Cobbler  are  admirable  speci- 
mens of  what  may  be  done  with  a  difficult 
and  somewhat  harsh  dialect.  Those  who 
have  heard  them  read  by  their  author 
speak  rapturously  of  the  effect. 

Of  the  later  poems  written  by  Lord  Ten- 
nyson there  stands  out,  superior  to  them 
all,  Crossing  the  Bar,  written  in  his  eighty - 
first  year,  exhibiting  him  at  his  best,  and 
forcing  comparison  with  his  work  of  forty 
years  earlier,  when  he  may  be  said  to  have 
been  in  his  prime.  He  has  done  nothing 
to  surpass  this  very  beautiful  and  perfect 
lyric,  sentiment  and  melody  harmoniously 
uniting. 
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Lord  Tennyson's  dramatic  compositions 
include  Queen  Mary,  Harold,  The  Falcon, 
The  Cup,  and  The  Foresters.  With  the 
exception  of  the  latter,  which  is  founded 
on  the  story  of  Robin  Hood,  they  have 
not  been  successful  as  acting  plays.  Their 
language,  of  course,  is  poetic,  and  many 
of  the  lines  are  as  gorgeously  brilliant  as 
any  to  be  encountered  in  the  poet's  less 
ambitious  work.  But  they  lack  the  ele- 
ments necessary  to  fit  them  for  st?ige  repre- 
sentation. Henry  Irving  and  Ellen  Terry 
produced,  at  the  Lyceum  theatre,  London, 
The  Cup,  Queen  Mary  and  Harold,  but 
the  audiences  were  not  attracted  by  them, 
despite  the  marvellous  stage  setting,  the 
historic  action,  and  the  fine  glowing  periods 
of  the  poet.  The  Kendals  fared  no  better 
with  The  Falcon  and  The  Promise  of  May, 
In  New  York,   in  March  1802,  Mr.  Daly 
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presented  to  an  American  audience,  at  his 
own  theatre,  the  last  drama  by  the  laureate. 
The  Foresters  is  a  romantic  pastoral  co- 
medy of  remarkable  strength,  abounding 
in  fine  music,  striking  situations,  songs 
and  enchanting  spectacles.  Though  it 
lacked  something,  it  was,  on  the  whole, 
successful,  and  it  is  believed  that  in  the 
hands  of  a  practised  playwright — one  ac- 
customed to  prepare  plays  for  the  stage, 
and  not  for  the  library  and  study — Lord 
Tennyson's  other  dramas  and  tragedies 
might  be  made  effective  and  satisfactory 
for  the  theatre.  No  one  would  think  of 
inviting  an  audience  to  witness  a  repre- 
sentation of  Mr.  Longfellow's  New  Eng- 
land Tragedies.  Harold  has  been  tried, 
but  failed  to  gain  approval  as  an  acting 
j)lay,  but  everyone  admitted  and  praised 
at  once  the  singular  majesty,  poetic  beauty 
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iind   subtle   excellence  of  tlie  production, 
as  a  dramatic  poem  of  the  first  order. 


On  the  6th  of  October,  1892,  the  poet 
<lied  peacefully  at  his  home  at  Haselmere. 
Around  his  bedside  were  his  loved  ones, 
the  invalid  wife  whom  he  had  so  tenderly 
nursed  through  the  long  years,  the  son, 
who  has  been  his  inseparable  companion 
through  life,  the  gentle  daughter-in-law, 
on  whom  he  lavished  an  old  man's  affec- 
tion, and  the  little  grandchildren,  whom 
he  had  often  danced  upon  his  knee.  It 
was  of  one  of  the  latter  that  he  wrote, 
"  Golden-hair'd  Ally,  whose  name  is  one 
with  mine."  And  so  out  into  the  blue 
vault  of  Heaven  sped  the  soul  of  Alfred 
Tennyson,  dearest  of  friends,  greatest  of 
poets,  sincerest  of  men. 
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CROSSING  THE  BAR. 

Sunset  and  evening  star, 

And  one  clear  call  for  me  ! 
And  may  there  be  no  moaning  of  the  bar 

When  I  put  out  to  sea, 

But  such  a  tide  as,  moving,  seems  asleep. 
Too  full  for  sound  or  foam. 

When  that  which  drew  from  out  the  bound- 
less deep 
Turns  again  home. 

Twilight  and  evening  bell, 

And  after  that  the  dark  ! 
And  may  there  be  no  sadness  of  farewell 

When  I  embark. 

For  the'  from  out  our  bourne  of  time  and  place 

The  flood  may  bear  me  far, 
I  hope  to  see  my  Pilot  face  to  face 

When  I  have  crost  the  bar. 
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(77ie  Scottish  Review ,  April,  1888.) 


-§- 


QINCE  Emerson's  death  we  have  had 
^  throe  charming  monographs  illustrat- 
ing his  life  and  career  ;  these  are  the  Me- 
moir by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  in  the 
series  of  American  Men  of  Letters;  The 
Life,  Writiiigs  and  Philosophy  of  Emerson, 
by  George  Willis  Cooke  ;  and  Emerson  at 

*1.  A  Memoir  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,     By 
James  Elliot  Cabot. 

2.  The  Life,     Writings    and   Philosophy    of 

Emerson.    By  George  Willis  Cookk. 

3.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.    By  Oliver  Wen- 

dell Holmes. 

4.  Emerson  at  Home  and  Abroad.    By  Mon- 

cuRB  D.  Conway. 
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Home  and  Abroad,  by  Moncure  Daniel 
Conwa}'.  Other  essays  have,  of  course, 
appeared,  notably  those  of  Arnold,  Morley, 
Whipple  and  Ireland.  But  the  latter  have 
been  more  in  the  way  of  Reminiscence 
and  criticism  than  of  biography.  We  have 
now  the  legal  life  of  the  poet  and  idealist, 
written  by  James  Elliot  Cabot,  the  life- 
long friend  and  literary  executor  of  Mr. 
Emerson.  Mr.  Cabot  was  well  equipped 
for  his  task,  having  at  different  times 
materially  assisted  the  subject  of  his  me- 
moir, in  the  preparation  and  arrangement 
of  his  lectures  and  addresses  for  the  press. 
The  book  is  largely  made  up  of  extracts 

5.  Ralph    Waldo    Emerson,    a  Biographical 

Sketch.     By  Alexander  Ireland. 

6.  The  Correspondence  of  Thomas  Carlyle  and 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.    Edited  by  Prof. 
Charles  Eliot  Xorton. 

7.  Transcendentalism  in  New  England.     By 

OcTAvius  Brooks  Frothingham. 
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from  Emerson's  journal  and  private  letters. 
These  tell  their  own  story,  and  though  the 
life  which  they  describe  was  uneventful  in 
a  measure,  as  a  poet's  life  perhaps  ought 
to  be,    still  the  book  possesses  much  real 
interest  to  the  general  reader.    Mr.  Cabot 
attempts  no  critical  estimate  of  his  hero's 
work.     He  leaves  that  task  for  the  sharp 
stiletto  of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  the  Saint 
Beuvc  of  English  literature.     And,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  does  not  destroy  the  per- 
fect harmony  of  events  by  fulsome  adula- 
tion of  the  chief  actor  in  them.    His  work 
is  judiciously  done,   and  of  the  eight  hun- 
dred pages  before  us   the   reader  will  not 
willingly   skip   a   line.     Some  may  think 
that   too  much  stress  is  paid  to  the  trans- 
cendentalism of  Emerson,  and  his  struggles 
with  religious  belief]     But  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  new  religion  in  its  day 
tinged  and  influenced  the  whole  thought 
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ff""^ '  "■■'    "f  Mift  TY"^^_jgt^^^6cfcs  of 

America.  Frothingham  was  an  apostle  of 
its  teachings,  Ripley  gave  up  all  that  he 
had  for  it,  and  even  sold  his  library  to 
help  its  growth  and  development.  Whittier 
espoused  it,  and  Lowell  wrote  some  of  his 
sincerest  papers  for  the  Dial,  the  organ  of 
the  movement.  Margaret  Fuller  was  be- 
witched by  it,  Sylvester  Judd  published 
his  novel  of  Margaret  as  an  illustration  of 
the  creed,  and  Theodore  Parker,  and 
Curtis,  and  Hawthorne,  had  their  warmest 
sympathies  awakened  by  it.  Even  George 
Bancroft  believed  that  the  New  Faith 
would  live.  Of  all  that  famous  group  of 
New  England  Singers  and  Thinkers,  Bron- 
son  Alcott  alone  remained  staunch  to  his 
early  principles.  The  idea,  after  saturating 
the  life-work  of  its  teachers  and  disciples, 
quietly  died  away,  and  to-day  it  is  merely 
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a  memory.  No  one  doubts  the  sincerity 
of  those  who  took  it  up,  and  demanded  so 
much  for  it.  As  a  religion,  it  promised  ita 
devotees  more  than  Kant,  or  Fichte,  or 
Coleridge,  or  Wordsworth  ever  dreamed 
of  granting.  But  its  growth  was  so  rapid 
that  its  promoters  were  surprised  and 
startled.  From  the  rocket  at  last,  how- 
ever, came  the  stick. 

Mr.  Cabot,  as' we  have  indicated,  em- 
phasizes this  period  in  Emerson's  life,  as 
well  as  his  experiences  in  the  pulpit.  We 
have  much  of  the  preacher,  and  too  little, 
it  may  be  said,  of  the  poet  and  philo- 
sopher. But  the  reader  will  be  thankful 
for  the  copious  accounts  of  the  man,  the 
lecturer,  and  the  traveller.  In  his  time, 
Emerson  was  a  conspicuous  force  in  the 
letters  and  mental  activity  of  his  country. 
His  fame  extended  to  Europe.     A  future 
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generation   must   determine   his  place  in 
literature. 

He  was  the  outcome  of  eight  generations 

of  orthodox   preachers.     His    father  was 

the  Rev.    William  Emerson,    and  he  was 

born  on  the  25th  of  May,  1803,  in  Summer 

Streetj  Boston,  Mass.     His  home  was  an 

austere    one,    though    perfect    sympathy 

existed  in  the  family  circle,  and  the  four 

brothers,    William,  Ralph,  Edward,    and 

Charles,    bore   only  the  kindest  relations 

towards   one   another.     Ralph   was  under 

three  years   of  age  when  his  school-days 

began.     He  had  only  been  two  months  at 

Miss   Whitwell's   school,    when  his  father 

wrote,    '  Ralph  does  not  read    very  well 

yet.'  In  1813  he  entered  the  Latin  school. 

A  fellow -student.  Dr.  Furness,  says  of  his 

friend : — 

*  We  were  at  the  Boston  Latin  School  to- 
gather.    From  11  to  12  every  day  we  went  to  a 
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private  school  kept  by  Mr.  Webb,  master  of 
one   of  the  public  Grammar  schools.     After 
the  public  school  was  dismissed,  Mr.  "Webb 
had  a  few  boys  who  came  to  him,  chiefly  to 
leara  to  write.     Ralph  and  I  used  to  sit  toge- 
ther,  I  can  see  him  now  at  his  copy-book  ; 
quite  a  laborious  operation  it  appeared,  as  his 
tongue  worked   up  and  down  with  his  pen. 
But  then,  thank  Heaven !  he  never  had  any 
talent  for  anything, — nothing  but  pure  genius, 
which  talents  would  have  overlaid.    Then  it 
was  that  he  wrote  verses  on  the  naval  victories 
of  the  war  of  1812.     He  wrote  in  verse  also  a 
history  or  romance — or  was  it  an  epic? — en- 
titled, "  Fortus,"  which  I  have  a  dim  remem- 
brance of  having  illustrated.     I  think  Waldo 
repaid  my  admiration   of  his  verses  with  his 
for  my  pictures.  He  was  rather  jealous  of  any 
amendments  that  I  ventured  to  suggest.    At 
the  Latin  School  his  favourite  piece  for  de- 
clamation was  from  the  "  Pleasures  of  Hope," 
*'  Warsaw's  Last  Champion,"  etc.     This  pas- 
sage is  a  telephone  to  my  ears.    I  hear  the 
ringing  of  his  voice.' 

In   1817   he   entered   Harvard  College, 
and  was  graduated  four  years  later.     He 
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had  early  felt  the  pinch  of  poverty,  and  he 
went  to  College  as  President's  Freshman 
(page),  and  Waiter  at  Commons.  As 
President's  Freshman,  he  had  his  lodging 
free  of  charge,  in  the  President's  house, 
and  his  duty  was  to  summon  delinquents, 
and  to  announce  to  the  students  the  orders 
or^the  Faculty.  For  waiting  at  Commons, 
three-fourths  of  the  cost  of  his  board  was 
remitted.  He  was  well  liked  by  profes- 
sors and  classmates.  Mathematics  had  no 
charm  for  him,  but  Chaucer,  Montaigne 
and  Plato  were  ever  in  his  hands.  Before 
leaving  College  he  tried  school  teaching, 
but  he  was  disgusted  with  the  occupation, 
and  when  he  took  it  up  again,  after  con- 
cluding his  studies,  he  felt  the  same  dis- 
taste, regarding  the  episode  of  school- 
keeping  as  the  one  gloomy  passage  in  his 
life.  "  A  hopeless  schoolmaster,"  he  calls 
himself,    ' '  toiling  through  this  miserable 
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employment  without  even  the  poor  satis- 
faction of  discharging  it  well ;  for  the  good 
suspect  me,  and  the  geese  dislike  me."^ 
But  Emerson  was  a  much  better  school- 
master than  he  was  disposed  to  admit. 
He  spent  three  years  in  teaching,  much 
as  he  disliked  it,  and  his  earnings  from 
that  source  were  very  good,  far  beyond 
his  personal  needs.  Like  all  boys  he  had 
a  dream.  To  be  a  brilliant  pulpit  orator, 
swaying  multitudes  with  his  eloquence,  and 
bringing  men  nearer  to  God,  was  the  ideal 
career  that  he  had  marked  out  for  himself. 
To  achieve  that  end  he  studied  Theology,, 
but  as  the  years  passed  away  doubts  and 
misgivings  found  their  way  to  his  heart, 
and  the  boyish  vision  grew  more  and  more 
dim.  His  journals  shew  his  discourage- 
ments and  disappointments.  However, 
he  was  not  the  man  to  draw  back.  In  1824 
he  joined  the  Divinity  School  at  Cam- 
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bridge,  Mass. ,  and  in  October,  1826,  having 
been  ^approbated  to  preach,'  he  delivered 
his  first  public  sermon  at  Waltham,  in  Mr. 
Samuel  Ripley's  pulpit.  The  three  divi- 
sions of  his  sermon  were  —  1.  Men  are 
always  praying  ;  2.  All  their  prayers  are 
granted  ;  3.  We  must  beware,  then,  what 
we  ask.  The  idea  was  suggested  by  a 
labourer  whom  he  had  seen  working  in  the 
fields.  Though  rude,  says  Emerson,  he 
had  some  deep  thoughts.  Ill  health  sent 
the  young  preacher  to  South  Carolina  and 
Florida  for  a  time.  The  change  helped 
him  wonderfully,  and  he  returned  North, 
and  preached  for  a  few  weeks  at  the  First 
Church,  and  later  at  Northampton  and 
New  Bedford.  In  February,  1829,  he  was 
selected  as  the  colleague  of  the  Rev. 
Henry  Ware,  Jun.,  of  the  Second  Church 
in  Boston.  In  March  he  was  ordained, 
but  it  was  not  long  afterwards  that  his 
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mind  experienced  that  change  which  pro- 
duced so  marked  an  eflfect  on  his  life.  He- 
no  longer  felt  that  the  pulpit  was  his  place. 
Preaching  became  irksome  to  him.  His 
theological  views  drifted  more  and  more 
out  of  harmony  with  the  old  orthodoxy  of 
his  fathers,  and  mental  troubles,  and  ill- 
ness in  his  family  made  him  despondent. 
He  was  nearing  the  end  of  his  career  as  a 
minister  of  the  gospel,  but  before  the  blow 
fell,  he  met  Ellen  Louisa  Tucker,  the^ 
lovely  daughter  of  a  Boston  merchant, 
whose  hand  he  espoused  after  a  brief  en- 
gagement. She  was  a  lady  of  great  charm 
of  manner  and  beauty.  Her  spirits  were^ 
gay  and  buoyant,  so  buoyant,  in  fact,  that 
none  of  her  friends  suspected  that  she  was 
suffering  from  an  incurable  and  malignant 
malady.  In  September  the  marriage  took 
place,  and  Emerson  felt  that  he  had  reached 
the  zenith  of  earthly  happiness.  But  happy^ 
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as  he  was,  he  feared  that  it  would  not 
hold,  and  he  wrote  to  his  aunt,  '  there's 
an  apprehension  of  reverse  always  arising 
from. success.'  And  yet  Emerson  was  not 
the  one  to  borrow  trouble  as  a  rule  ;  but 
he  could  not  shake  off  the  forebodings 
which  pressed  heavily  on  his  heart.  Mean- 
while, he  went  on  with  his  preaching, 
charming  the  young  hearers  of  the  con- 
gregation, and  shocking  those  older  men 
and  women  who"  thought  his  discourses 
unsanctified  because  they  were  unconven- 
tional and  untheological  in  style?"  Dr. 
Hedge  praises  their  simplicity,  and  says 
that  Emerson  won  his  first  admirers  in  the 
pulpit.  Still,  as  a  pastor,  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  successful.  His  bio- 
grapher says  of  him  : — 

'  As  to  his  performance  of  the  other  pastoral 
duties — the  visiting  of  the  sick  or  the  well, 
and  generally  his  personal  and  social  relations 
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to  his  flock,  Emei*son  says  of  himself,  that  he 
did  not  excel,  like  Dr.  Charles  Lowell,  in 
"domiciliaries,"  and  Dr.  Charles  Robbins,  his 
successor  at  the  Second  Church,  had  a  story 
of  some  Revolutionary  veteran  on  his  death- 
bed summoning  the  minister  for  the  appro- 
priate consolations,  and  rising  in  his  wrath 
when  Emerson  showed  some  hesitation,  as  he 
thought,  at  handling  his  spiritual  weapons  : 
"Young  man,  if  you  don't  know  your  busi- 
ness, you  had  better  go  home."  Dr.  William 
Hague,  also  minister  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church  in  Hanover  Street  when  Emerson  was 
at  the  Old  North,  says  that  once  when  Emer- 
son was  to  take  part  with  him  in  a  funeral 
service,  the  sexton  said  that  "while  Mr. 
Emerson's  people  think  so  highly  of  him,  he 
does  not  make  his  best  impression  at  a  funeral ; 
in  fact,  he  does  not  seem  to  be  at  ease  at  all, 
but  rather  shy  and  retiring  ;  to  tell  the  truth, 
in  my  opinion,  that  young  man  was  not  born 
to  be  a  minister."  ' 

The  beautiful  wife  continued  to  droop 
and  pine.  The  husband  watched  over  her 
tenderly,  hoping  against  hope.  At  times 
the  courage  she  displayed  cheered  him  a 
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little.  But  the  harsh  spring  winds  proving 
too  severe,  a  second  sojourn  at  the  South 
was  proposed.  While  preparing  for  the 
journey,  Mrs.  Emerson  died.  Twelve 
months  later,  in  1832,  at  the  close  of  his 
third  year  as  incumbent  of  the  Second 
Church,  Emerson  determined  to  break  off 
his  connection  with  his  charge.  He  had 
been  gradually  reaching  the  climax,  and 
declared  plainly  '  that  he  could  not  regard 
any  longer  the  rite  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
as  a  sacrament,  established  by  Christ,  for 
his  followers  in  all  ages.'  Provided  the 
use  of  the  elements  was  dispensed  with, 
and  the  rite  made  one  merely  of  commem- 
oration, he  was  willing  to  continue  the 
service,  but  on  no  other  conditions.  His 
proposal  was  referred  to  a  select  com- 
mittee, which  met  and  finally  reported 
that  they  had  entire  confidence  in  their 
pastor,  but  declined  to  advise  any  change. 
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The  precise  nature  of  the  rite  they  did  not 
feel  disposed  to  discuss.  This  left  the 
question  to  Emerson  alone  for  solution. 
He  went  to  the  White  Hills  to  thii>k  it 
over,  and  to  decide  whether  he  would 
resign  the  pastorate  or  continue  to  admin- 
ister the  communion  as  usual.  While 
there,  he  enters  in  his  journal  : — 

'The  Communicant  celebrates,  on  a  founda- 
tion either  of  authority  or  of  tradition,  an 
ordinance  which  has  been  the  occasion  to 
thousands, — I  hope  to  thousands  of  thousands, 
— of  contrition,  of  gratitude,  of  prayer,  of 
faith,  of  love,  of  holy  living.  Far  be  it  from 
any  of  my  friends— God  forbid  it  be  in  my 
heart — to  interrupt  any  occasion  thus  blessed 
of  God's  influences  upon  the  human  mind.  I 
will  not,  because  we  may  not  all  think  alike 
of  the  means,  fight  so  strenuously  against  the 
means  as  to  miss  of  the  end  which  we  all 
value  alike.  I  think  Jesus  did  not  mean  to 
institute  a  perpetual  celebration,  but  that  a 
commemoration  of  him  would  be  useful.  Others 
think  that  Jesus  did  establish  this  use.  We 
are  agreed  that  one  is  useful,  and  we  are 
5 
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agreed,  I  hope,  in  the  way  in  which  it  must 
be  made  useful,  namely,  by  each  one  making 
it  an  original  commemoration.  I  know  very 
well  that  it  is  a  bad  sign  in  a  man  to  be  too 
conscientious  and  stick  at  gnats.  The  most 
desperate  scoundrels  have  been  the  over- 
refiners.' 

He  could  not  consent  to  withdraw  his 
opinion,  and,  on  his  return,  he  preached  the 
remarkable  sermon  in  which  he  resigned 
his  charge.  His  people  were  very  loth  to 
part  with  him,  and  an  attempt  was  made 
to  arrive  at  some  arrangement  by  which 
he  could  remain,  but  nothing  came  of  it. 

The  death  of  his  wife,  his  mental  torture, 
and  the  severance  of  the  tie  which  bound 
him  to  a  congregation  that  he  loved  with 
all  his  heart,  so  undermined  his  health, 
that  a  journey  to  Europe  was  advised. 
Addressing  a  farewell  letter  to  his  people, 
he  sailed  out  of  Boston  harbour  on  Christ- 
mas day,  1832,  in  the  brig  Jasper^  and  on 
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the  2nd  of  February  he  landed  at  Malta. 
His  letters  and  journal  are  full  of  his  im- 
pressions of  Malta,  of  Sicily,  of  Italy,  and 
of  England.  At  Rome  he  admired  most 
the  pictures,  the  antiquities,  and  the^ 
churches.  Raphael's  Transfiguration  and 
Andrea  Sacchi's  Vision  of  St.  Romuald 
never  passed  out  of  his  mind.  He  left  the 
Eternal  City  on  Shakespeare's  birthday, 
and  journeyed  to  Florence,  admiring  the 
Duomo,  'set  down  like  an  archangel's  tent 
in  the  midst  of  the  city.'  He  dined  and 
breakfasted  with  Walter  Savage  Landor,. 
who,  he  writes  to  his  brother  Charles, 
'  did  not  quite  show  the  same  calibre  in, 
conversation  as  in  his  books.'  Venice  he- 
arrived  at  on  the  1st  of  June,  and  soon 
had  enough  of  the  '  city  for  beavers,'  which 
made  him  feel  that  he  was  in  prison  and 
solitary.  'It  is,'  he  writes,  'as  if  you  were 
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always  at  sea.'  The  20th  of  the  month 
saw  him  at  Paris,  the  most  hospitable  of 
cities.  He  went  to  the  Sorbonne,  and 
heard  Jouffroy,  Thenard,  and  Gay  Lussac. 
Mme  Mars  he  saw  in  Delavigne's  ^Les 
Enfantsd'Edouard.'  On  the  4th  July  he 
dined  with  Gen.  Lafayette  and  one  hun- 
dred Americans. 

The  visit  to  England:  was  rich  in  interest 
to  Emerson.  He  arrived  in  London  on  the 
21st  of  July.  It  was  Sunday,  and  he  went 
to  St.  Paul's.     Mr.  Cabot  says  : — 

*  He  stayed  in  London  about  three  weeks ; 
visited  Coleridge,  as  he  has  related  in 
"  English  Traits,"  and  saw  a  few  other  per- 
;Sons.  among  them  Dr.  Bowring,  who  took  him 
to  see  Bentham's  house,  and  made  him  remark 
that  there  were  but  two  chairs  in  the  apart- 
rment  where  he  received  his  guests,  as  it  was 
bis  invariable  rule  to  receive  but  one  at  a 
■■time— a  rule  which  seemed  to  Emerson  worthy 
of  universal  adoption  by  men  of  letters.  Also 
John  Stuart  Mill,  who  gave  him  a  card  (which, 
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however,  he  never  delivered)  introducing  him 
to  Garlyle.  ...  He  preached  in  Edin- 
burgh, Mr.  Ireland  tells  us,  with  great  accept- 
ance, at  the  Unitarian  Chapel;  and  a  week 
later,  having  meantime  made  a  little  tour 
towards  the  Highlands — spoiled  by  constant 
rain,  "  since  the  scenery  of  a  shower  bath 
must  always  be  much  the  same,"  —  drove 
across  from  Dumfries  to  Craigenputtock,where 
Carlyle  had  been  living  for  the  last  five  years. 
and  spent  the  afternoon  and  night  there.  He 
writes  next  day  in  his  journal: — ^''Carlisle  in 
Cumberland,  Aug.  26.  I  am  just  arrived  in 
merry  Carlisle  from  Dumfries.  A  white  day 
in  my  years.  I  found  the  youth  I  sought  in 
Scotland— and  good  and  wise  and  pleasant 
he  seems  to  me,  and  his  wife  a  most  accom- 
plished, agreeable  woman.  Truth  and  peace 
and  faith  dwell  with  them  and  beautify  them. 
I  never  saw  more  amiableness  than  is  in  his 
countenance." 

'  "  That  man  (Carlyle  said  to  Lord  Hough- 
ton) came  to  see  me.  I  don't  know  what 
brought  him,  and  we  kept  him  one  night,  and 
then  he  left  us.  I  saw  him  go  up  the  hill ;  I 
didn't  go  with  him  to  see  him  descend.  I  pre- 
ferred to  watch  him  mount  and  vanish  like 
an  angel." 
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*  To  Emerson  the  interview  Avaa  a  happy- 
one,  and  ^[ratified  the  chief  wish  he  had  in 
coming  to  England  ;  though  he  did  not  find 
all  that  he  had  sought.  He  had  been  looking 
for  a  master ;  but  in  the  deepest  matters 
Carlyle,  he  found,  had  nothing  to  teach  him. 
"  My  own  feeling  (he  says  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Ireland  a  few  days  afterwards)  was  that  I  had 
met  with  men  of  far  less  power  who  had  got 
greater  insight  into  religious  truth."  But  he 
had  come  close  to  the  affectionate  nature  and 
the  nobility  of  soul  that  lay  behind  the  cloud 
of  whim  and  dyspepsia,  and  he  kept  to  that ; 
and,  for  the  rest,  confirmed  his  expectations 
thenceforth  to  what  Carlyle  had  to  give. 
"  The  greatest  power  of  Carlyle  (he  after- 
wards wrote),  like  that  of  Burke,  seems  to  me 
to  reside  rather  in  the  form.  Neither  of  them 
is  a  poet,  born  to  announce  the  will  of  the 
god,  but  each  has  a  splendid  rhetoric  to  clothe 
the  truth.' 

On  his  way  to  Liverpool  he  stopped  at 
Rydal  Mount  and  paid  his  respects  to 
Wordsworth,  whom  he  found  '  ever  young, ' 
and  calmly  reciting  his  own  sonnets.  Emer- 
son's first  lectures  in  Enstland  were  on 
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Natural  Science,  a  department  of  thought 
at  which  in  his  early  days  he  looked  rather 
askance,  as  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
says.  His  papers  were,  in  a  measure,  suc- 
cessful. On  the  fourth  of  September  he 
sailed  from  Liverpool  for  New  York,  and 
on  arriving  home  he  rejoined  his  mother 
at  Newton,  Mass.  A  year  later  mother 
and  son  went  to  reside  at  Concord,  and  in 
1835  Emerson  became  engaged  to  Lydia 
Jackson  of  Plymouth,  whose  name  he 
changed  to  that  of  Lidian.  Of  his  journey 
to  his  bride's  home  to  get  married  we  have 
this  account  : — 

*  A  lady,  then  a  little  girl,  who  accompanied 
him  as  far  as  Boston  on  his  drive,  remembers 
that  the  stable-keeper,  no  doubt  in  honour  of 
the  bridal  journey,  had  furnished  him  for  the 
occasion  with  a  pair  of  new  reins  of  yellow 
webbing.  Emerson  noticing  them,  stopped  at 
the  stable  and  had  them  changed.  "  Why, 
child,  the  Pilgrims  of  Old  Plymouth  will  think 
we  have  stopped  by  the  wayside  and  gathered 
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golden-rods  to  weave  the  reins  with."  The 
marriage  took  place  at  the  Winslow  House,  a 
well-preserved  colonial  mansion  belonging  to 
Miss  Jackson,  who  had  proposed  that  they 
should  live  there.  But  he  could  not  leave 
Concord.  "I  must  win  you  (he  writes  to  her 
during  their  engagement)  to  love  it.  I  am 
born  a  poet — of  a  low  class  without  doubt,  yet 
a  poet.  That  is  my  nature  and  vocation.  My 
singing,  to  be  sure,  is  very  husky,  and  is  for 
the  most  part  in  prose.  Still  I  am  a  poet  in 
the  sense  of  a  perceiver  and  dear  lover  of  the 
harmonies  that  are  in  the  correspondences 
between  these  and  those.  A  sunset,  a  forest, 
a  snowstorm,  a  certain  river  view,  are  more 
to  me  than  many  friends,  and  do  ordinarily 
divide  my  day  with  my  books.  Wherever  I 
go,  therefore,  I  guard  and  study  my  rambling 
propensities.  .  .  .  Now  Concord  is  only 
one  of  a  hundred  towns  in  which  I  could  find 
these  necessary  objects.  But  Plymouth,  I  fear, 
is  not  one.  Plymouth  is  streets.''  As  if  there 
were  no  woods  or  sunsets  in  Plymouth !  But 
the  attractions  of  Concord  were  too  strong. 
Id  Concord,  accordingly,  they  set  up  house- 
keeping; Emerson  got  his  study  arranged, 
and  settled  down  to  the  manners  of  life  from 
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which  he  never  afterwards  departed.  There 
was  a  small  flower  garden  already  laid  out,  in 
which  Mrs.  Emerson  established  her  favourite 
plants  from  Plymouth ;  and  there  was  also  a 
vegetable  garden,  where  Emerson  began  his 
husbaadry,  leaving  his  study  to  do  a  little 
work  there  every  day.  While  thus  engaged 
one  day  in  the  following  spring,  one  of  his 
townsmen  came  to  warn  him  that  a  stray 
pig  was  doing  mischief  in  the  neighbouring 
grounds.  He  then  learned  that  he  had  been 
appointed  one  of  the  hog-reeves  for  the  year, 
according  to  the  town  custom,  which  pointed 
out  newly -married  men  as  particularly  eligible 
for  that  oflBce.' 

Emerson,  though  he  hadleft  his  church, 
continued  to  preach  at  intervals  until  1847, 
when  he  abandoned  the  function  alto- 
gether. 'Leaving  the  pulpit,'  he  inter- 
preted to  mean  the  renunciation  of  all 
claim  to  priestly  authority.  His  sermons 
numbered  in  all,  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
one.  Of  these  two  only  were  ever  printed,- 
viz.,  the  sermon  at  the  ordination  of  the 
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Rev.  H.  B.  Goodwin,  in  1830,  and  the 
discourse  on  the  Lord's  Supper,  at  the 
Second  Church,  when  he  gave  up  his 
charge.  It  was  his  wish  that  the  others 
should  remain  in  manuscript.  The  office 
of  minister  had  its  attractions  for  him.  He 
loved  the  Sunday  service,  and  was  ever 
ready  as  a  layman  to  read  a  sermon.  In 
his  journal,  he  writes  on  this  : — 'A  new 
audience,  a  new  Sabbath,  affords  an  oppor- 
tunity of  communicating  thought  and 
moral  excitement  that  shall  surpass  all 
previous  experience,  that  shall  constitute 
an  epoch,  a  revolution  in  the  minds  on 
whom  you  act,  and  in  your  own. '  It  was 
intimated  to  him,  later,  that  a  church 
would  be  offered  to  him  in  New  Bedford. 
He  sent  word  that  he  must  stipulate  that 
he  should  not  be  expected  to  administer 
the  communion,  nor  to  offer  prayer  unless 
Jie  felt  moved  to  do  so.    Of  course,  to  such 
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terms,  the  church  could  not  agree.  He 
lectured  a  good  deal  about  this  time  on 
natural  history  subjects  and  speculative 
philosophy.  These  thoughts  afterwards 
found  a  place  in  his  books.  His  fame  as 
a  speaker  extended  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  American  Union,  and  he  soon  found 
his  time  fully  occupied  at  the  Lyceum. 
After  completing  a  course  at  Boston,  he 
went  to  I*rovidence  to  deliver  the  same 
series.  His  lecture  on  '  Religion '  had 
excited  so  much  feeling  in  Boston,  that  he 
decided  to  omit  it  from  his  list,  but  the 
people  of  Providence  insisted  on  having  it 
read  to  them.  At  the  suggestion  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Farley,  he  consented  to  do  this, 
and  read  the  lecture  before  a  small  au- 
dience, in  a  private  room.  Farley  asked 
him  to  preach  for  him,  and  on  Sunday  he 
accepted  the  invitation,  selecting  from 
Greenwood's  Collection,  hymns  of  a  purely 
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meditative  character,  without  any  distinct- 
ively Christian  expression.  For  the  Scrip- 
ture lesson  he  read  a  passage  from  Eccle- 
siasticus,  and  from  the  same  book  he  took 
his  text.  The  sermon  was  like  one  of  his 
lectures,  the  prayers  were  simply  medita- 
tions on  Nature,  Beauty,  Order,  Goodness,, 
Love,  and  wholly  without  supplication. 
The  congregation  was  very  large.  On  re- 
turning home.  Dr.  Farley  found  Emerson 
with  his  head  bowed  on  his  hands,  which 
were  resting  on  his  knees.  He  looked  up 
and  said,  '  Now  tell  me  plainly,  honestly, 
just  what  you  think  of  that  service.'  Dr. 
Farley  replied  that  before  he  was  half 
through,  he  had  made  up  his  mind  that  it 
was  the  last  time  he  should  have  that 
pulpit.  'You  are  right,'  he  rejoined,  'and 
I  thank  you.  On  my  part,  before  I  was 
half  through  I  felt  out  of  place.  The  doubt 
is  solved.' 
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Emerson,  as  far  back  as  1837,  was 
an  "A'b(!4tfek>matt__preachmg  and  lecturing 
against  slavery,  though  he  was  not  so 
strong  an  apostle  of  the  inovement~a5^ar- 
rison  or  Whittier.  His  life  was  now  spent 
happily.  He  read  many  books  to  his  wife, 
wrote  letters  and  kept  up  his  literary  work 
with  astonishing  industry.  In  1847  he 
•decided  on  making  a  second  visit  to  Eu- 
rope. The  account  of  his  journey ings 
there,  and  of  the  eminent  people  whom  he 
saw,  forms  a  most  interesting  part  of  Mr. 
Oabot's  book.  The  visit  proved  a  great 
social  success,  and  Emerson  went  the 
rounds  of  i^he  literary,  artistic  and.  scien- 
tific circles,  dining  and  breakfasting  every- 
where. We  have  a  kindly  picture  of  Carlyle 
and  his  wife,  different  far  from  Mr. 
Froude's  ungracious  portrait,  and  one 
which  we  would  rather  keep  in  our  hearts. 
Emerson  went  at  once  to  the  home  of  his 
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friend  at  Chelsea,  Years  before  he  had 
seen  him  at  Craigenputtock,  in  that  rude 
house,  'amid  desolate  heathery  hills,  where 
the  lonely  scholar  nourished  his  mighty 
heart,'  and  he  remembered  the  talk  they 
had  had  about  books  and  men,  and  he 
longed  to  grasp  again  the  hand  of  the 
brave  thinker.  The  door  was  opened  by 
Jane  Carlyle,  and  the  man  himself  was 
behind  her  with  a  lamp  in  the  entry. 

'  They  were  very  little  changed,'  he  writes, 
'  from  their  old  selves  of  fourteen  years  ago, 
when  I  left  them  at  Craigenputtock.  "  Well," 
said  Carlyle,  "here  we  are,  shovelled  together 
again.' '  The  floodgates  of  his  talk  are  quickly 
opened  and  the  river  is  a  great  and  constant 
stream.  We  had  large  communication  that 
night  until  nearly  one  o'clock,  and  at  break- 
fast next  morning  it  began  again.  At  noon 
or  later  we  went  together,  Carlyle  and  I,  to 
Hyde  Park  and  the  palaces,  about  two  miles 
from  here,  to  the  National  Gallery,  and  to  the^ 
Strand— Carlyle  melting  all  Westminster  and 
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London  down  into  bis  talk  and  laughter  as  he 
walked.  We  came  back  to  dinner  at  five  or 
later,  then  Carlyle  came  in  and  spent  the 
evening,  which  again  was  long  by  the  clock,, 
but  had  no  other  measures.  Here  in  this 
house  we  breakfast  about  9  ;  Carlyle  is  very- 
apt,  his  wife  says,  to  sleep  till  10  or  11,  if  he- 
has  no  company.  An  immense  talker  he  is,, 
and  altogether  as  extraordinary  in  his  conver- 
sation as  in  his  writing -I  think  even  more 
so.  You  will  never  discover  his  real  vigour 
and  range,  or  how  much  more  he  might  do 
than  he  has  ever  done,  without  seeing  him. 
J  find  my  few  hours'  discourse  with  him  in 
Scotland,  long  since,  gave  me  not  enough-, 
knowledge  of  him,  and  I  have  now  at  last 
been  taken  by  surprise.  .  .  .  Carlyle  and 
his  wife  live  on  beautiful  terms.  Nothing 
could  be  more  engaging  than  their  ways,  and 
in  her  book-case  all  his  books  are  inscribed  to 
her,  as  they  came,  from  year  to  year,  each, 
with  some  significant  lines.' 

In  another  place  he  writes  : — 

'I  had  good  talk  with  Carlyle  last  night. 
He  says  over  and  over  for  years,  the  sam 
thing.    Yet  his  guiding  genius  is  his  moral' 
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sense,  his  perception  of  the  sole  importance  of 
truth  and  justice,  and  he  too  sajs  that  there 
is  properly  no  religion  in  England.  He  is 
quite  contemptuous  about  Kunst  also,  in  Ger- 
mans, or  English  or  Americans.  .  .  .  His 
sneers  and  scoffs  are  thrown  in  everj^  direction. 
He  breaks  every  sentence  with  a  scoflBng 
laugh — "windbag,"  "monkey,"  "donkey," 
"bladder;"  and  let  him,  describe  whom  he 
will,  it  is  always  "poor  fellow."  I  said  :— 
"What  a  fine  fellow  you  are,  to  bespatter  the 
whole  world  with  this  oil  of  vitriol  !  "  "No 
man,"  he  replied,  "  speaks  truth  to  me."  1 
said  :  "  See  what  a  crowd  of  friends  listen  to 
and  admire  you."  "  Yes,  they  come  to  hear 
me,  and  they  read  what  I  write  ;  but  not  one 
of  them  has  the  smallest  intention  of  doing 
ihese  things."  ' 

Emerson  met  George  Bancroft  and  his 
wife,  and  they  drove  him  to  Rogers'  house, 
where  the  poet  received  them  with  '  cold, 
quiet,  indiscriminate  politeness.'  After- 
wards he  breakfasted  at  this  famous  liouse, 
where  he  encountered  some  distinguished 
people.     At  Edinburgh  he  was  presented 
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to  David  Scott,    the   painter — *  a  noble 

stoic' — to  whom  he  sat    for  a   portrait, 

Wilson,  too,  he  saw,  and  Lord  Jeffrey  and 

Dr.  Brown.     Of  De  Quincey  he  says  : — 

'  De  Quincey  is  a  small  old  man  of  seventy 
years,  with  a  very  handsome  face,  and  a  face, 
too,  expressing  the  highest  refinement ;  a  very 
gentle  old  man,  speaking  with  the  greatest 
deliberation  and  softness,  and  so  refined  in 
speech  and  manners  as  to  make  quite  in- 
different his  extremely  plain  and  poor  dress. 
For  the  old  man,  summoned  by  message  on 
Saturday  by  Mrs.  Crowe  to  this  dinner,  had 
walked  on  this  stormy,  muddy  Sunday  ten 
miles  from  Lass  Wade,  where  his  cottage  is, 
and  was  not  yet  dry,  and  though  Mrs.  Crowe's 
hospitality  is  comprehensive  and  minute,  yet 
she  had  no  pantaloons  in  her  house.  Here 
De  Quincey  is  very  serene  and  happy  among 
just  these  friends  where  I  found  him ;  for  he 
has  suffered  in  all  ways,  and  lived  the  life  of 
a  wretch  for  many  years,  but  Samuel  Brown 
and  Mrs.  C.  and  one  or  two  more  have  saved 
him  from  himself,  and  defended  him  from 
bailiffs  and  a  certain  Fury  of  a  Mrs.  Macbold 
(I  think  it  is),    whom    he   yet    shudders    to 
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remember,  and  from  opium ;  and  he  is  now 
clean,  clothed,  and  in  his  right  mind.  He 
talked  of  many  matters,  all  easily  and  well, 
but  chiefly  social  and  literary ;  and  did  not 
venture  into  any  voluminous  music.  When 
they  first  agreed,  at  my  request,  to  invite  him 
to  dine,  I  fancied  some  figure  like  the  organ 
of  York  Minster  would  appear.  In  Ute  it  tete, 
I  am  told,  he  sometimes  soars  and  indulges 
himself,  but  not  often  in  company.  He  invited 
me  to  dine  with  him  on  the  following  Satur- 
day at  Lass  Wade,  where  he  lives  with  his- 
three  daughters,  and  I  accepted.' 

Prof.  Wilson  he  heard  lecture  to  the 
students  on  Moral  Philosophy.  '  He  is  a, 
big  man,  gross  and  tall,  with  long  hair  and 
much  beard,  dressed  large  and  slouching. 
His  lecture  had  really  no  merit.'  Jeffrey- 
he  describes  as  being  very  talkative  and 
disputatious,  every  sentence  interlarded 
with  a  French  phrase,  and  speaking  a 
dialect  of  his  own,  neither  English  nor 
Scotch,  marked  with  a  certain  petitessey 
as    one  might  well  say,  and  an  affected 
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elegance.  Dining  with  De  Quincey  the 
next  day,  he  found  him  surrounded  by 
his  three  pleasant  daughters.  They  had 
a  good  deal  of  talk,  and  after  dinner  De 
Quincey  went  to  Edinburgh  with  Emer- 
son, and  heard  him  lecture.  Helen  Faucit, 
the  actress,  '  w^ho  is  a  beauty,'  Sir  William 
Allan,  the  painter,  '  Walter  Scott's  friend,  *■ 
and  Dr.  Simpson,  were  all  presented  to- 
Emerson.  And  the  next  night  he  met  at 
tea,  De  Quincey  and  Miss  Faucit,  where 
they  saw  Antigone  at  their  ease.  Robert 
Chambers  offered  to  take  him  to  see  the 
crypts  of  the  town,  but  this  he  had  to 
give  up,  being  pressed  for  time.  On  his 
way  to  London  he  stayed  two  days  with 
Harriet  Martineau,  and  spent  an  hour 
and  a  half  with  Wordsworth.  In  London, 
he  was  elected  into  the  Athenaeum  Club, 
during  his  stay  in  England,  and  this 
honour  he  highly  prized.    He  writes  : — 
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*  Milnes  and  other  good  men  are  always  to 
^be  found  there.  Milnes  is  the  most  good- 
natured  man  in  England,  made  of  sugar;  he 
is  everywhere  and  knows  everything.  He  told 
of  Landor  that  one  day,  in  a  towering  passion, 
he  threw  his  cook  out  of  the  window,  and  then 
■presently  exclaimed,  "  Good  God,  1  never 
thought  of  those  poor  violets!"  The  last 
time  he  saw  Landor  he  found  him  expatiating 
on  our  custom  of  eating  in  company,  which  he 
esteems  very  barbarous.  He  eats  alone,  with 
half-closed  windows,  because  the  light  inter- 
feres with  the  taste.  He  has  lately  heard  of 
.some  tribe  in  Grim  Tartary  who  have  the 
practice  of  eating  alone,  and  these  he  extols 
as  much  superior  to  the  English.  .  .  . 
Macaulay  is  the  king  of  diners-out.  I  do  not 
know  when  I  have  seen  such  wonderful 
vivacity.  He  has  the  strength  of  ten  men, 
•immense  memory,  fun,  fire,  learning,  politics, 
.manners  and  pride,  and  talks  all  the  time  in 
a  steady  torrent.  You  would  say  he  was  the 
\best  type  of  England.' 

He  dined  at  the  Barings,  where  his 
fellow-guests  were  Lord  and  Lady  Ash- 
burton,  Lord  Auckland,   Carlyle,  Milnes, 
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Thackeray,  and  the  Bishop  of  Oxford 
(Wilberforce).  Charles  BuUer  came  in  the 
evening  to  call  on  him.  Further  we  find 
in  his  diary  : — 

'April  2 — Yesterday  night  I  went  to  the 
soiree  of  the  Marquis  of  Northampton,  where 
may  be  found  all  the  savants  who  are  in 
London.  Here  I  saw  Prince  Albert,  to  whom 
Dr.  Buckland  was  showing  some  microscopic 
phenomena.  The  prince  is  handsome  and 
courteous,  and  I  watched  him  for  some  mo- 
ments across  the  table  as  a  person  of  much 
historical  interest.  Here  I  saw  Mantell, 
Captain  Sabine,  Brown,  the  great  botanist, 
Crabbe  Robinson  (who  knew  all  men.  Lamb, 
Southey,  Wordsworth,  Madame  de  Stael,  and 
Goethe),  Sir  Charles  Fellowes,  who  brought 
home  the  Lycian  Marbles,  and  many  more. 
Then  I  went,  by  an  invitation  sent  me  through 
Milnes,  to  Lady  Palmerston's,  and  saw  quite 
an  illustrious  collection,  such  as  only  London 
and  Lord  Palmerston  could  collect;  princes 
and  high  foreigners  ;  Bunsen ;  Rothschild 
(that  London  proverb),  in  flesh  and  blood  ; 
Disraeli,  to  whom  I  was  presented,  and  had 
with  him  a  little  talk ;  Macaulay ;  Mr.  Cowper, 
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a  very  courteous  gentleman,  son  of  Lady 
Palmerston,  with  whom  I  talked  much;  and 
many  distinguished  dames,  some  very  hand- 
some. Last  Sunday  I  dined  at  Mr.  Bancroft's 
with  Lady  Morgan  and  Mrs.  Jameson,  and 
accepted  Lady  Morgan's  invitation  for  the 
next  evening  to  tea.  At  her  house  I  found, 
beside  herself  (who  is  a  sort  of  fashionable  or 
London  edition  of  Aunt  Mary ;  the  vivacity, 
the  wit,  the  admirable  preservation  of  social 
powers,  being  retained,  but  the  high  moral 
genius  being  left  out),  Mrs.  Gore,  of  the 
fashionable  novels,  a  handsome  Lady  Moles- 
worth,  a  handsome,  sensible  Lady  Louisa 
Tennyson,  Mr.  Kinglake,  Mr.  Conyngham,  a 
friend  of  John  Sterling's,  and  others. 

'  Pray,  after  this  ostentation  of  very  fashion- 
able acquaintances,  do  you  believe  that  my 
rusticities  are  smoothed  down,  and  my  bad 
manners  mended  ?  Not  in  the  smallest  degree. 
I  have  not  acquired  the  least  facility,  nor  can 
hope  to.  But  I  do  not  decline  these  oppor- 
tunities, as  they  are  all  valuable  to  me,  who 
would,  at  least,  know  how  that  other  half  of 
the  world  lives,  though  I  cannot  and  would 
not  live  with  them.  I  find  the  greatest  sim- 
plicity of  speech  and  manners  among  these 
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people ;  great  directness,  but  I  think  the  same 
(or  even  greater)  want  of  high  thought  as  you 
would  notice  in  a  fashionable  circle  in  Boston. 
Yes,  greater.  But  then  I  know  these  people 
very  superficially.' 

'  I  saw  Tennyson,  first  at  the  house  of 
Coventry  Patmore,  where  we  dined  together.'  * 

After  this,  Emerson  saw  Paris,  and 
returned  in  June  to  begin  his  course  of 
lectures,  which  were  only  fairly  success- 
fully pecuniarily,  and  disappointing  in  a 
•degree  to  the  author.  He  wrote  often  to 
his  wife  and  friends,  telling  of  his  progress 
on  the  platform,  and  of  the  people  he 
continued  to  meet.  The  Duchess  of  Suther- 
land was  very  gracious  and  invited  him  to 
Stafford  House,  where  he  lunched  and 
looked  at  the  pictures.  Lady  Byron, 
whom  he  saw  at  Mrs.  Jameson's,  appeared 


•  For  Emerson's  impressions  of  Tennyson, 
see  page  16. 
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quiet  and  sensible,  with  this  merit  among 
others,  she  never  mentioned  the  name  of 
her  lord  or  her  connection  with  him.  The 
world  she  allowed  to  discuss  her  supposed 
griefs  or  joys  in  silence.  Leigh  Hunt 
proved  a  very  agreeable  talker,  gentle  and 
full  of  anecdote.  The  'young and  friendly" 
Duke  of  Argyll  was  his  guide  through 
StajQford  House.  '  I  have  seen  nothing  so 
sumptuous  as  was  all  this,'  he  writes  to 
his  sister  Elizabeth.  *  One  would  so  gladly 
forget  that  there  was  anything  else  in 
England  than  these  golden  chambers,  and 
the  high  and  gentle  people  who  walk  in 
them  !  May  the  grim  Revolution  with  his 
iron  hand — if  come  he  must — come  slowly 
and  late  to  Stafford  House,  and  deal  softly 
with  its  inmates.' 

Of  his  lecturing  tour  in  England,  w& 
have  these  impressions  : 
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'I  am  a  wanderer  on  the  face  of  this  island, 
and  am  so  harried  by  this  necessity  of  reading- 
lectures— which,  if  accepted,  must  be  accepted 
in  manner  and  quantity  not  desirable — that  I 
shall  not  now  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks 
have  time  to  write  any  good  gossip,  you  maj 
be  sure-  What  reconciles  me  to  the  clatter 
and  routine  is  the  very  excellent  opportunity^ 
it  gives  me  to  see  England.  I  see  men  and^ 
things  in  each  town  in  a  close  and  domestic 
way.  I  see  the  best  of  the  people,  hitherto- 
never  the  proper  aristocracy,  which  is  a 
stratum  of  society  quite  out  of  sight  and  out 
of  mind  here  on  all  ordinary  occasions— the 
merchants,  the  manufacturers,  the  scholars, 
the  thinkers,  men  and  women  —  in  a  very 
sincere  and  satisfactory  conversation.  I  am 
everywhere  a  guest.  Never  call  me  solitary 
or  Ishmaelite  again.  T  began  here  by  refusing 
invitations  to  stay  at  private  houses,  but  now 
I  find  an  invitation  in  every  town,  and  accept 
it,  to  be  at  home.  I  have  now  visited  Preston,. 
Leicester,  Chesterfield,  Birmingham,  since  I 
returned  from  Nottingham  and  Derby,  of 
which  I  wrote  you,  and  have  found  the  same 
profuse  kindness  in  all.  My  admiration  and 
my  love  of  the  English  rise  day  by  day.  I 
receive,    too,  a  great  many  private  letters. 
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ofiFering  me  house  and  home  in  places  yet  ua- 
visited.  You  must  not  think  that  any  change 
has  come  over  me,  and  that  my  awkward  and 
porcupine  manners  are  ameliorated  by  English 
air ;  but  these  civilities  are  all  offered  to  that 
decerning  writer,  who,  it  seems,  has  really 
beguiled  many  young  people  here,  as  he  did 
at  home,  into  some  better  hope  than  he  could 
realize  for  them.  A  manly  ability,  a  general 
sufficiency,  is  the  genius  of  the  English.  They 
have  not,  I  think,  the  special  and  acute  fitness 
to  their  employment  that  Americans  have,  but 
-a  man  is  a  man  here ;  a  quite  costly  and 
respectable  production,  in  his  own  and  in  all 
•other  eyes.' 

After  his  return  home,  Emerson  lec- 
tured on  England  in  the  Western  States. 
Seven  years  later  Eiujlish  Traits  appeared. 
For  twenty  years  he  devoted  the  winter 
months  to  lecturing,  his  notes  afterwards 
finding  their  way  into  volumes  of  essays. 
In  the  Anti-Slavery  conflict,  he  behaved 
well, acting  honourably  throughout, though 
many  thought  that  he  might  easily  have 
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done  more  for  the  cause  at  the  start,  and 
given  the  leaders  the  influence  of  his  pen 
and  speech.  Hesitancy  as  to  the  extent 
to  which  he  should  go,  did  not  last  long, 
and  he  boldly  plunged  into  the  breach, 
fighting  well  and  dealing  heavy  blows. 
From  the  passage  of  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Bill  in  1850,  to  the  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion of  Lincoln,  Emerson's  journals  show 
the  growth  and  development  of  his  sym- 
pathies in  the  crusade  against  the  slave- 
holder. John  Brown,  he  characterized  as 
that  '  new  saint,  than  whom  none  purer 
or  more  brave  was  ever  led  by  love  of  man 
into  conflict  and  death, — the  new  saint 
awaiting  his  martyrdom,  and  who,  if  he 
shall  sufi"er,  will  make  the  gallows  glorious 
like  the  cross.'  This  speech  spoiled  Emer- 
son's welcome  in  Philadelphia,  and  the 
invitation  which  had  been  sent  to  him  to 
lecture,  was  withdrawn.  Wendell  Phillips 
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asked  him  to  speak  in  Tremonfc  Temple, 
Boston,  in  1861,  but  the  mob  roared  so 
lustily  that  he  could  not  be  heard,  and  he 
retired  pained  and  much  moved.  During 
the  Civil  War,  his  voice  was  often  heard 
in  the  North,  and  his  pen  was  in  active 
use.  The  beginning  of  the  year  1862 
found  him  in  financial  straits.  From  his 
books  not  a  penny  had  been  received  since 
June  of  the  previous  year.  No  dividends 
had  reached  him  from  the  Banks,  or  from 
his  wife's  Plymouth  property.  There  was 
no  income  to  be  expected  from  lecturing, 
the  Lyceum  having  practically  closed.  His 
constant  study  was  to  pay  three  or  four 
hundred  dollars  with  fifty.  Altogether  he 
was  in  a  bad  way,  and  rigid  economy  was 
his  only  course.  In  1863  he  tried  lecturing 
again,  and  the  President  appointed  him 
one  of  the  visitors  of  the  Military  Academy 
at  West  Point.    From  that  time  he  got  on 
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better.  The  Saturday  Club  was  formed 
in  Boston,  Emerson,  with  Dr.  Holmes, 
Professor  Longfellow,  Mr.  Lowell,  and 
other  leaders  of  thought,  being  among  the 
original  members.  Once  a  month  they 
dined  together,  usually  in  the  afternoon, 
at  Parker's,  each  member,  with  liberty  to 
bring  guests,  and  coming  in  morning 
dress,  '  no  white  chokers,  and  without 
*'  smarting  up,"  as  Dr.  Holmes  puts  it  in 
a  private  note  before  me.  The  talk  at 
these  important  gatherings  was  always 
charming.  It  could  scarcely  be  otherwise, 
for  the  company  was  genial,  and  Long- 
fellow, Lowell,  Holmes,  Agassiz,  James 
T.  Fields,  Whipple,  Parkman,  Norton 
Edward  E.  Hale,  Emerson,  and  James 
Freeman  Clark  were  often  present.  Emer- 
son enjoyed  the  meetings  greatly,  and 
went  frequently  to  them,  but  we  find  little 
about  the    club  and  its  members  in  his 
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iournals.  Holmes  describes  him  as  sitting^ 
*  generally  near  the  Longfellow  end  of  the 
table,  talking  in  low  tones,  and  carefully 
measured  utterances  to  his  neighbour,  or 
listening,  and  recording  any  stray  word 
worth  remembering  on  his  mental  phono- 
graph. '  Dr.  Holmes  also  says  in  his  paper 
before  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Soci- 
ety, '  Emerson  was  sparing  of  words,  but 
used  them  with  great  precision  and  nicety. 
If  he  had  been  followed  about  by  a  short- 
hand-writing Boswell,  every  sentence  he 
ever  uttered  might  have  been  preserved. 
To  hear  him  talk  was  like  watching  one 
crossing  a  brook  on  stepping  stones.  His 
noun  had  to  wait  for  its  verb  or  its  adjec- 
tive until  he  was  ready  ;  then  his  speech 
would  come  down  uj)on  the  word  he 
wanted,  and  not  Worcester  or  Webster 
could  better  it  from  all  the  wealth  of  their 
huge    vocabularies.'     This    hesitancy    of 
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speech  became  worse  as  he  grew  older^ 
Frequently  the  names  of  persons  or  things- 
escaped  him,  and  he  had  often  to  stop 
short  in  his  talk,  until  they  came  to  him 
again.  Mr.  Cabot  remembers  seeing  him. 
get  up  at  a  dinner  of  the  Saturday  Club  to 
speak  on  Shakespeare.  He  looked  about 
him  tranquilly  for  a  minute  or  two,  and 
then  sat  down,  serene  and  unabashed,  but 
unable  to  say  a  word  upon  a  subject  so 
familiar  to  his  own  thoughts  from  boy- 
hood.' 

The  close  of  the  war  found  him  iden- 
tified with  Harvard  University.  He  wa» 
a  regular  lecturer  there,  and  one  of  its 
overseers.  In  1872  his  house  took  fire, 
the  neighbours  rendered  prompt  assist- 
ance, saving  most  of  the  books,  man- 
uscripts and  furniture,  but  the  house 
perished.     A  temporary  study  was  set  up' 
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in  the  court  house,  but  the  philosopher, 
much  shocked  by  the  catastrophe,  sailed 
for  Euroj)e,  for  a  third  time.  During  his 
absence,  his  friends  rebuilt  the  house  on 
■exactly  the  same  lines  as  it  was  before. 
'He  enjoyed  the  change  of  scene,  the  sea 
.  uir  j)roved  a  valuable  tonic,  and  he  visited 
in  turn,  England,  Scotland,  Egypt  and 
France.  The  Nile  disappointed  him,  and 
lie  was  glad  to  return  to  England.  On  his 
way,  he  paused  at  Faris,  where  he  saw 
"the  Lowells,  Renan,  Taine,  James  Cotter 
Morison  and  Tourgennief.  Arriving  in 
London,  he  breakfasted  twice  with  Mr. 
'Gladstone,  at  whose  house  he  met  Brown- 
ing. Carlyle,  he  saw  for  a  brief  moment, 
.and  at  Oxford  he  was  the  guest  of  Max 
.Miiller.  Jowett,  of  course,  he  saw,  as 
well  as  Dodson,  Carroll,  the  author  of 
.Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland^  and 
.Prince  Leopold.  He  heard  Ruskin  lecture. 
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and  pronounces  the  effort,  'the  model, 
both  in  matter  and  in  manner,  of  what  a 
lecture  should  be. '  In  May  he  returned 
home,  and  was  received  at  the  station  in; 
Concord  by  the  townspeople.  Cabot  says^ 
'the  whole  town  assembled,  down  to  the 
babies  in  their  wagons,  and  as  the  train 
emerged  from  the  Walden  Woods  the 
engine  sent  forth  a  note  of  triumph,  which 
was  echoed  by  the  cheers  of  the  assem- 
blage. Emerson  appeared,  surprised  and 
touched,  on  the  platform,  and  was  escorted 
with  music  between  the  rows  of  smiling 
school  children  to  his  house,  where  a 
triumphal  arch  of  leaves  and  flowers  had 
been  erected.' 

The  last  ten  years  of  his  life  were  passed 
very  peacefully.  He  saw  many  people  at 
his  lov^y  Concord  home,  for  he  was  hospi- 
table always,   and  ever  took  an  interest  in 

men  and  women.     He  read  a  paper  occa- 
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sionally,  managing  the  task,  at  times,  with 
something  of  his  old  skill  and  power,  even 
wdien,  says  his  biographer,  'he  retained 
hut  a  slight  recollection  of  what  he  had 
written,  and  would  comment  on  it  as  if  it 
were  another  person's. '  Mr.  Cabot  helped 
in  the  preparation  of  new  editions  of  his 
books,  and  in  the  revision  of  new  lectures 
and  essays.  He  was  failing  very  fast  then. 
The  change  was  coming.  '  The  old  alert- 
ness and  incisiveness  were  gone,  but  there 
was  no  confusion  of  ideas,  and  the  objects 
of  interest  were  what  they  always  had 
been.  He  was  often  at  a  loss  for  a  word* 
but  no  consciousness  of  this  or  of  any 
other  disability  seemed  to  trouble  him. 
Nor  was  there  any  appearance  of  effort  to 
keep  up  the  conversation,  he  liked,  per- 
haps, to  listen  rather  than  to  talk  ;  he 
'  listened  and  smiled,'  as  a  man  might  who 
was  recovering  from  illness,  and  felt  him- 
self removed  for  a  time  from  his  ordinary 
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activities,  but  he  often  talked  freely. 
Towards  the  last,  his  books  interested  him 
only  in  a  passive  way,  and  he  did  not 
touch  on  literary  matters  often.  A  pro- 
longed illness  was  spared  him.  On  the 
27th  of  April,  1882,  he  died  of  pneumonia. 
The  biographer  has  done  his  work  faith- 
fully, and  with  much  modesty,  but  to  our 
mind  he  gives  us  too  little  of  the  poet. 
Emerson  is  exhibited  in  a  strong  and  bold 
light  as  a  man  of  deep  religious  feeling, 
with  a  theology  of  limited  breadth.  The 
author  shows  him  at  his  best ;  as  a  moral 
and  social  philosopher,  as  a  lecturer  of 
surprisingly  brilliant  parts,  and  as  a  trav- 
eller seeking  men  rather  than  investi- 
gating countries.  Emerson's  poetry  has 
never  been  sure  of  a  wide  circle  of  readers. 
It  is  thoughtful  but  not  always  clear,  and 
laborious  effort  is  needed  often  to  grasp 
the  full  meaning  of  the  poet.    Ripley  said 
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that  it  is  Emerson's  '  subtle  thinking  and 
meditative  wisdom  which  impart  such  a 
rich  and  substantial  vitality  to  his  verse.* 
Stress  in  these  volumes  is  paid  to  the 
transcendental  period  in  Emerson's  life. 
The  contribution  to  the  literature  of  that 
subject  will  serve  a  useful  purpose,  though 
the  New  England  episode,  to-day,  has 
little  of  an  attractive  character  for  the 
general  reader.  Emerson,  despite  his 
marked  individuality,  leaves  few  followers. 
It  is  a  question  whether  he  has  even 
founded  a  school.  Readers  he  will  always 
have.  His  genius  had  its  limitations. 
Outside  of  a  very  small  circle  he  made  few 
intimate  friends.  His  character  was  high 
and  noble,  his  disposition  sympathetic 
and  sweet,  and  his  influence  on  men's, 
minds  for  forty  years  was  great  and  pene- 
trating. In  his  particular  department  of 
mental  activity  he  stood  alone. 
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{Belford'  s  Monthly,  Neiv  York,  March,  1891. 


■§- 


"11  l"Y  first  acquaintance  with  the  writings 
ITX  qj  w_  jj  jj  Murray  was  made  in 
the  early  spring  of  1869,  when  I  read  in 
the  April  number  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
a  brilliant  sketch,  full  of  episode  and 
character,  entitled  :  "A  Ride  with  a  Mad 
Horse  in  a  Freight  Car. "  To  my  mind, 
the  author  gave  every  promise  of  a  suc- 
cessful future  as  a  novelist  of  adventure, 
the  camp-fire,  and  out-of-door  life  in  the 
woods  and  forests.  He  struck  a  vein  which 
men  viewed  with  surprise  and  delight  ; 
and  his  book  of  experiences  in  the  then 
inisknown  Adirondack   region  served  to 
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emphasize  and  confirm  the  opinion  of  the 
critics,  that  in  Murray  a  fresh,  original, 
and  vigourous  pen  was  added  to  the  au- 
thorship of  America.  Nothing  so  good 
had  appeared  from  the  press  since  Starr 
King's  famous  work  on  the  White  Hills, 
Every  line  of  Murray  showed  how  much 
he  loved  nature.  From  a  lad  he  had  ]>een  a 
hunter,  and  his  father  before  him  had 
tracked  the  great  game  of  the  woods,  and 
every  lake  and  stream  for  miles  around 
had  yielded  their  treasures  to  his  skill. 
Murray  discovered  the  Adirondacks,  and 
made  them  accessible  to  the  public.  He 
so  identified  himself  with  the  district  that 
he  became  known  as  Adirondack  Murray, 
and  the  nickname  has  clung  to  him  ever 
since.  While  writing  the  breezy  tales  and 
sketches  which  bear  his  name,  Mr.  Murray 
was  the  head  of  one  of  the  largest  Congre- 
gational churches  in  Boston.  He  preached 
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the  gospel,  as  he  understood  it,  to  a  greater 
constituency   of  hearers   than  any   other 
man  in  his  country,  Henry  Ward  Beecher 
alone  excepted.     His  sermons  were  mar- 
vellously effective,  despite   the  fact  that 
the  preacher's  tendency  to  exaggeration  in 
the  way  of  phrase-making  often  disturbed 
the  calm  thought  and  logic  of  his  pulpit 
deliverances.     In  the  height  of  his  fame 
he  renounced  the  clerical  profession,  and 
retired  from  the  ministry  forever.     Why 
he  chose  to  do  this  it  is  not  the  purpose 
of  the  writer  to  enquire.     Mr.  Murray, 
probably,  had  his  own  reasons  for  taking 
a  step  which  at  the  time  attracted  as  much 
attention  as   Mr.   Emerson's    withdrawal 
from  the  pulpit  on  the  celebration  of  the 
holy  communion  question.     From  books 
Mr.  Murray  turned  to  the  study  of  man. 
He  made  extensive  journeys  in  tlie  pursuit 
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of  his  investigations,  and  almost  every 
department  of  human  activity  occupied  his 
thoughts  for  more  than  a  decade  and  a  half 
of  time.  He  spoke  from  many  platforms, 
when  the  lyceum  lent  its  powerful  aid  to 
the  public  man  who  had  something  to  say, 
and  knew  how  to  say  it.  But  when  that 
arena  became  filled  with  the  mountebanks 
and  mediocrities  of  the  lecture  bureau,  he, 
with  Wendell  Phillips  and  Sumner,  left 
the  field. 

Though  Murray  followed  Starr  King,  he 
in  no  wise  imitated  him.  King  had  the 
true  idea  of  the  scheme  which  Murray 
afterwards  developed  with  so  much  skill. 
The  earlier  writer  died  before  his  parable 
had  been  half  told,  but  the  delicious  idyl 
he  has  left  us  ensures  his  fame,  and  is 
altogether  a  notable  contribution  to  a  de- 
partment of  literature  which  is  yearly  in- 
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creasing  its  clientele.  Murray  came  at  a 
time  when  the  people  were  open-armed  to 
receive  the  oflFerings  of  a  fresh  and  original 
writer  and  thinker.  His  little  book  of 
sketches  filled  the  Adirondacks  with  a 
population  of  deeply-interested  men  and 
women,  and  it  speedily  became  the  vogue 
to  hunt  and  fish  in  the  newly-found  para- 
dise of  the  sportsman.  He  did  more  than 
establish  the  place  as  a  summer  resort 
for  invalids  and  tourists.  He  founded  a 
school  of  letters,  which  dealt  with  forest 
life  and  character  in  a  way  which  com- 
manded notice  at  the  outset ;  and,  since 
then,  quite  a  little  band  of  Adirondack 
authors  has  sprung  up,  Mr.  Philander 
Deming  probably,  among  the  newer  men, 
holding  the  first  place. 

Up  to  within  a  couple  of   years  ago 
Murray  had  confined  himself  to  the  writing 
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of  short  tales  and  sketches.  The  strongest 
of  these,  and  the  one  which  reveals  the 
author  at  his  best,  is  undoubtedly  "The 
Man  Who  Didn't  Know  Much."  There 
are  only  three  characters  in  it,  and  it  was 
written  in  a  spirit  of  defiance  of  all  con- 
ventional rules  of  authorshii^.  Mr.  Emer- 
son had  defined  a  "  good  story  "  as  one 
which  the  reader  would  alternately  laugh 
and  cry  over.  It  was  held  that  such  a 
story  could  not  be  written  unless  there 
was  a  woman  in  it.  This  challenge,  made 
half  in  jest,  half  in  earnest,  Murray  took 
up,  and  his  "Man  Who  Didn't  Know 
Much  "  was  the  result.  There  is  not  a 
woman  or  a  trace  of  a  woman  in  it ;  yet 
the  reader  cannot  read  it  without  having 
his  emotions  stirred.  Though  there  are 
but  three  characters,  the  interest  is  well 
maintained  throughout,  and  the  incidents 
and  descriptions  are  managed   with  much 
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art  and  tact.  As  good  a  judge  of  fiction 
as  James  Ticknor  Fields  thought  the  at- 
tempt a  very  daring  one,  a  novel  thing 
altogether,  and  his  advice  to  the  author 
was  ^o  "go  on  and  write  five  more  such 
tales,  and  die  noted. "  Other  prominent 
men  praised  it  as  a  finished  and  remark- 
able production.  Nineteen  years  ago  Mr. 
Murray  introduced  his  famous  character 
John  Norton,  the  trapper,  who  figures  in 
nearly  all  his  books.  The  portrait  of  the 
old  woodsman  and  ranger  is  strongly 
coloured,  and  suggests  a  picture  from  life. 
But  the  author  disclaims  this,  and  it  is 
probable  that  Norton  is  the  result  of  a 
conscientious  study  of  several  types  of 
trappers.  As  he  appears  and  reappears, 
this  creation  grows  in  the  affections  of  the 
reader.  He  is  in  no  wise  artificial,  but 
real  flesh  and  blood  :    not  coarse  or  ill- 
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grained,  but  a  fine  specimen  of  honesty 
and  courage,  bred  to  privation  and  hard- 
ship, but  with  a  heart  as  tender  as  a 
woman's,  and  a  nature  ever  full  of  sym- 
pathy for  his  kind.  Mr.  Murray  has  done 
nothing  so  good  as  John  Norton.  He  is 
the  chief  figure  in  his  gallery,  and  through 
him  the  author  says  always  his  best  things. 
Of  course,  in  descriptive  writing  we  have 
the  romancer  in  the  special  field  where  he 
excels.  His  scenic  effects  are  full  of  high 
colour,  happily  and  harmoniously  blended  ; 
and  though  occasionally  the  wealth  of 
eloquent  periods  cloys  the  page,  one 
promptly  learns  to  forgive  the  excess. 
Extravagance  of  phrase  is  Mr.  Murray's 
weak  point,  and  he  may  have  to  protect 
himself  against  himself  in  this  particular. 
But,  after  all,  that  is  a  small  matter. 

We  get  in  that  characteristic  sketch, 
■*'  How  John  Norton  kept  his  Christmas" — 
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which,  by  the  way,  comes  to  us  every 
Christmastide  in  a  new  ^arb — the  trapper 
in  his  fullness  as  a  man.  The  little  story^ 
has  as  many  heart  touches  in  it  as  the 
Christmas  Carol,  and  it  has  taken  the  care 
off  from  as  many  hearts,  we  fancy.  It  is 
full  of  broad  humanity  and  the  real  sin- 
cerities of  life,  making  the  reader  feel 
happier,  and  enriching  his  breast  with 
emotions  which  stir  the  heart.  The  author 
has  been  in  the  habit  of  reading  this  tale 
to  select  audiences  throughout  the  country 
during  the  winter  evenings.  It  is  well 
adapted  for  that  purpose,  and  the  humour 
and  pathos  being  pronounced  and  infect- 
ious, the  story  readily  lends  itself  to  public- 
appreciation.  The  small  collection  of 
stories  and  sketches  published  not  long 
ago  includes  "  How  Deacon  Tubman  and 
Parson  Whitney  kept  New  Year's  ;  " 
"  The  Old  Beggar's  Dog  ;  "  "The  Ball ;  " 
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and  "  Who  was  He  ?  "  These  tales  are  all 
widely  diiferent  in  treatment,  and  exhibit 
in  a  striking  way  the  versatility  and  nim- 
bleness  of  fancy  of  the  author.  Norton 
appears  in  two  of  these  with  the  regularity 
of  Thackeray's  people.  The  "  Ball  "  is  a 
fragment  illustrating  the  power  of  music. 
*'  Who  was  Ife  ?  "  is  a  strong,  pathetic 
piece  of  work,  dramatic  in  conception  and 
wonderfully  realistic.  The  "Unknown" 
is  drawn  with  a  firm  hand,  and  the  con- 
versations and  incidents  flow  rapidly. 

But  while  Mr.  Murray  was  feeling  his 
-way,  as  it  were,  and  gathering  each  recur- 
ring year  larger  audiences  for  his  brief 
stories  and  sketches,  his  mind  was  occupied 
■with  a  great  scheme.  He  had  long  held 
the  idea  that  the  true  Canadian  idyl 
remained  to  be  written.  That  it  must  be 
<;omposed  leisurely,  flower  out  of  an  abori- 
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ginal  germ,  and  derive  its  colour  and  fra- 
grance from  aboriginal  light  and  soil,  were 
facts  which  were  admitted  at  once.  The 
work  must  be  highly  imaginative,  based, 
perhaps,  on  historical  data,  but  not  too 
closely  confined  to  them.  The  Indians  of 
Cooper  and  of  Longfellow  have  served 
their  purpose,  but  the  real  Indian  of  the 
forest,  yet  to  come,  awaited  the  hand,  the 
sympathy,  and  the  vocabulary  of  one  who 
could  enter  heartily  into  his  way  of  life, 
and  who  had  spent  years  in  the  woods 
studying  him  and  the  craft  of  the  hunts- 
man a  ad  trapper.  From  such  thoughts  we 
owe  the  creation  of  "  Mamelons "  and 
"Ungava"  and  the  unpublished  "  Mis- 
tassini."  Later,  we  are  promised  from  the 
same  pen  three  other  stories,  which,  like 
the  ones  before  us,  will  treat  of  the  myths 
and  traditions  of  the  aboriginal  races  of 
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America.  At  present  we  may  concern 
ourselves  with  the  two  idyls  which  form 
the  introduction  to  the  contemplated  se- 
ries. The  field  is  certainly  new,  the  sub- 
ject is  fascinating  ;  there  is  no  precedent 
to  guide  the  hand  of  the  author,  and  to 
use  Mr.  Murray's  own  happy  phrase,  *'My 
mind  has  to  blaze  its  own  trail  as  it  goea 
on."  One  may  readily  believe  that  in 
writing  these  studies  of  the  old  races  the 
author  was  fulfilling  the  suggestions  of  an 
impulse  that  he  could  not  set  aside.  He 
did  not  so  much  choose  his  subject  as  the 
subject  chose  him.  In  every  chapter  we 
have  evidence  of  a  flow  of  fancy  and  high 
imagination  that  was  not  to  be  stayed, 
though  the  work  in  the  romances  exhibits 
no  signs  of  haste.  The  author,  too,  ap- 
pears to  have  approached  his  task  always 
in  the  same  mood.     His  large  know  ledge 
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of  folk-lore,  myths,  traditions,  fables,  and 
history,  his  experiences  as  traveller,  woods- 
man, and  hunter,  and  his  perfect  command 
of  language  eminently  fit  him  for  the  work 
he  is  now  doing.  The  wonderful  Saguenay 
region,  with  its  grand  pictorial  effects, 
legendary  rocks  and  waters  supplies  the 
scene  of  the  first  story.  Indeed,  as  the 
author  tells  in  a  note,  Mamelons  is  the 
old  Indian  name  for  the  mouth  of  the 
Saguenay — that  silent  river  of  death — and 
signifies  the  place  of  the  great  mounds. 
Here  came  the  Indian  races  before  Jacques 
Cartier's  time  ;  and  the  "  great  mounds 
above  the  Tadousac  have  been  the  scene 
of  many  great  Indian  battles."  Of  the 
Saguenay  itself.  Bayard  Taylor  declares 
that  it  "is  not  properly  a  river  but  a  tre- 
mendous chasm,  like  that  of  the  Jordan 
Valley  and  the  Dead  Sea,  cleft  for  sixty 

miles  through  the  heart  of  a  mountainous 
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wilderness.  Everything  is  hard,  naked, 
:stern,  silent.  Dark  grey  cliflfs  of  granite 
and  gneiss  rise  from  the  pitch-black  water  ; 
firs  of  gloomy  green  are  rooted  in  their 
'Crevices  and  fringe  their  summits  ;  loftier 
ranges  of  a  dull  indigo  hue  show  them- 
selves in  the  background  ;  and  over  all 
bends  a  pale,  cold,  northern  sky."  Such 
IS  the  scene  of  Murray's  first  story — a 
story  of  doom — told  in  a  style  peculiar  to 
the  author,  and  well  adapted  to  the  spirit 
and  flow  of  the  narrative.  To  thoroughly 
enjoy  the  tale  one  must  lend  himself  to 
'the  occasion,  enter  completely  into  the 
■character  of  the  work,  and  sympathize 
heartily  with  the  author's  idea.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  do  this,  for  the  charm  of  the 
romance,  lying  in  its  style,  carries  the 
reader  irresistibly  along.  The  adventures 
crowd  upon  each  other  in  rapid  succession. 
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The  actors  in  the  drama  are  real  and 
human,  and  one  learns  to  love  John  Nor- 
ton for  his  manliness  and  daring,  his  gen- 
tleness of  heart  and  sweetness  of  nature. 
The  chief  of  the  Lenni-Lenap^,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  old  race,  is  another  splen- 
didly drawn  portrait,  and  it  ought  to  live 
as  a  type.  The  theme,  as  has  been  said, 
is  aboriginal,  and  so  are  the  persons,  the 
localities,  and  the  incidents  employed  in 
the  work.  The  treatment,  conversations, 
and  descriptions  are  also  redolent  of  the 
forest  and  the  red  man.  Then  the  work  is 
rich  in  woodcraft,  and  the  author  manages 
his  details  with  fine  skill.  The  Indians  talk 
and  act  naturally,  and  we  get  an  aspect  of 
them  which  no  writer  dealing  with  similar 
subjects,  save  Murray,  has  been  able  to  de- 
pict. Take,  for  instance,  that  powerful  pic- 
ture of  the  Indian  council  in  "  Ungava,"  in 
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which  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  form  is  so 
admirably  preserved.  The  whole  atmos- 
phere of  the  great  meeting  is  Indianesque 
to  a  striking  degree.  The  Indians'  man- 
ner of  entrance  and  exit ;  their  oratory 
and  style  of  address  ;  their  reception  of 
the  several  addresses  ;  their  superstitious 
awe  when  the  old  chief  arises  to  speak  ; 
their  recognition  of  the  trapper  ;  are  all 
as  one  would  fancy  they  ought  to  be, 
harmonious  in  colour  and  revealing  each 
feature  distinctly  and  in  a  strong  light. 
They  are  real  Indians,  and  it  is  a  real 
Indian  council.  We  may  quote  a  little  of 
this.  It  is  very  dramatic,  and  shows  Mur- 
ray's vigour  as  a  descriptive  writer  : 

"Then  flocked  the  chiefs  to  council,  and 
the  Indian  parliament  was  held — that  place 
of  high  debate  where  nature's  eloquence  is 
heard,  and  noble  speech  leads  up  to  nobler 
deeds.  No  idle  word  is  spoken  there.   No  wily 
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politician  counsels  for  self-gain.  Each  word  i3 
from  the  heart.  Each  sentence  like  sure  stroke 
of  axe  ;  and  they  who  speak,  speak  for  the  good 
of  all,  and  every  statement  or  appealis  backed 
with  readiness  to  die.  In  the  high  hall  of  that 
old  cavern  they  did  meet.  The  man  of  ancient 
days  sat  in  his  awful  chair,  carved  into  shapes 
fantastic,  weird,  hewn  from  wood  unknown 
among  the  timber  of  the  world  to-day,  bristling 
with  polished  horns  whose  every  point  sbone 
like  a  star,  and  standing  on  the  pavement 
black  as  night,  whose  gloom  was  lighted  with 
the  signs  of  the  Zodiac  in  brightest  gold.  On 
this  strange  seat,  mysterious,  the  wizard  sat, 
head  of  the  council.  Upon  his  banded  brows 
were  horns  of  burnished  gold.  Midway 
between  their  roots,  large  as  a  star,  a 
diamond  blazed.  The  mystic  rod  was  in  his 
stronger  hand.  Upon  the  other  gleamed 
the  dreadful  ring,  instinct  with  conscious 
fire.  Pale  was  his  face.  His  hair,  snow- 
white  as  whitened  avooI,  lay  on  his  shoulders 
thin.  B3neath  his  brows  projecting,  glowed 
his  eyes,  bright  with  concentrate  light.  Thus 
was  he  seated.  On  his  right  the  trapper  sat, 
strong-featured,  grave  of  face,  observant.    On 
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less,  thin,  as  body  that  had  risen  out  of  old 
embalment.  Then  inward  filed,  with  slow 
and  stately  pace,  the  chieftains  of  the  Nas- 
quapees.  Each  in  the  solemn  circle  took  his 
place.  Each  on  the  earth  fixed  eye,  and  silent 
sat.  No  glance  of  fire,  no  moving  lip  was 
there.  They  sat  as  sit  the  dead  in  circle 
placed.  The  silence  of  the  chamber  might 
be  felt.  Thus  sat  they,  taciturn  and  grim, 
while  hour-glass  would  have  run  its  sands 
half  out. 

Then  slowly  rose  an  aged  chief.  His  head 
was  grey  with  years,  but  straight  he  was  as 
is  the  pine's  trunk  when  its  crest  is  shorn. 
Up  rose  he  straight,  and  stood.  Searched 
with  his  eye  each  tawny  face  with  glance  of 
fire ;  cast  blanket  down  until  the  Totem 
showed  above  his  heart ;  and  on  his  breast 
an  ochred  death's-head  grinned." 

After  his  eloquent  harangue,  others 
spoke  in  true  Indian  fashion,  and  then  a 
great  scene  was  enacted,  for  the  old  tongue- 
less  chief  of  Mistassinni  rose,  full  of  hate, 
and    with    eyes  which    "  glowed    like  a 
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panther's,  crouching  for  his  spring."  An 
awful  murmur  ran  around  the  swarthy 
circle  ;  then  all  was  silent,  and  the  ancient 
warrior  addressed  the  chiefs  in  signs  which, 
we  may  be  very  sure,  stirred  all  present 
to  their  heart's  depths.  When  he  had 
made  his  last  sign,  a  murmur  of  assent 
was  heard,  and  the  wizard  took  the  word, 
and  gave  his  people  the  message,  which 
they  received  in  silence.  The  picture 
does  not  seem  to  be  overdrawn.  It  con- 
veys the  idea  that  it  must  have  been 
sketched  from  life.  Then  again,  in  the 
great  duel  between  the  two  old  dumb 
chiefs  we  have  a  remarkable  piece  of  work. 
It  is  an  actual  Indian  duel.  The  hatchet, 
bows  and  arrows,  and  knife  are  all  the 
weapons  they  should  have.  The  conduct 
of  the  spectators  is  rightly  drawn.  The 
trapper's  feeling,  the  truce,  and  the  fare- 
well address  of  the  old  chiefs,  all  are  as 
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they  should  be.  The  duel  is  so  realistic 
an  incident  in  this  book  of  many  realistic 
incidents,  and  so  well  exhibits  Mr.  Mur- 
ray's power  in  another  direction,  that  a 
page  or  two  is  reprinted  here.  The  war- 
riors were  drawn  up  in  two  lines,  in  battle 
array,  and  the  two  old  haters  stood  mid- 
way between,  grim,  silent,  glaring,  and 
with  the  full  determination  of  fighting  to 
the  death.     The  spectators  looked  on  : 

"  Then  each  his  hatchet  threw,  and  all  the 
might  of  their  old  withered  arms  went  with 
the  deadly  cast.  The  bright  blades  whirling 
on  met,  in  mid-fight,  and  steel  and  handles 
shivered  at  the  shock  like  glass.  Then  up 
from  either  line  effaces  battle-painted,  ochred 
in  panoply  of  death,  rose  a  shrill  yell  as  the 
war  hatchets  shivered— a  sight  no  warrior 
standing  there  had  ever  seen  before,  though 
some  were  grey  in  war  and  scarred  with  half 
a  hundred  battles.  But  on  the  heel  of  that 
wild  yell  of  thoughtless  rage  and  pride,  the 
prophets  of  each  tribe  sent  forth  a  wail,  low, 
wild,  and  long  as  is  the  cry  of  crouching, 
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shivering  hound  above  the  dying  hunter,  dying 
in  the  snow.  For  well  they  read  the  sign, 
and  knew  that  never  yet  had  warriors  lived 
whose  axes  met  midway  between  their  heads 
and  shivered  in  the  air. 

Then  the  two  aged,  tongueles?  foes  drew 
bow  and  loosened  quiver,  and  quick  as  light- 
ning's flash  set  shaft  to  tightened  string. 
The  air  between  them  on  the  instant  thickened 
with  flying  shafts ;  the  rounded  shields  of 
walrus  liide,  hung  from  their  necks  above  each 
shrivelled  breast,  rang  like  two  anvils  tapped 
by  falling  hammers  as  the  steel-headed  arrows 
smote  them.  So  rained  and  rang  the  bolts 
of  death  upon  the  two  opposing  shields,  and, 
when  the  sheafs  were  spent,  ih3ir  tawny, 
shrunken  arms  and  shoulders  were  cut  and 
pierced  with  gashes  red  and  deep,  and  blood 
fell  downward  from  their  wounds  as  fall  the 
first  drops  from  a  cloud  before  the  thunder 
rolls  ;  while  at  their  fest  the  feathers  from  the 
broken  shafts  lay  thick  as  plumage  in  a 
glade  above  whose  turf  two  hungry,  hunting 
eagles,  swooping  at  one  prey,  have  met  in 
mad  and  disappointed  swoop,  and  clinched. 
But  by  no  bolt  had  either  shield  been  pierced, 
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and  underneath  the  tough,  protecting  hides 
their  old  mad  hearts,  untouched,  beat,  hating 
on. 

Then  rose  a  mighty  murmur,  and  each  line 
of  battle,  forgetful  of  its  hate,  swayed  in 
around  the  fighters  ;  for  never  on"wild  Unga- 
va's  stormy  shore,  where  bloody  war  had 
been  for  twice  a  thousand  years,  had  there 
been  seen  by  mortal  eyes  such  dreadful  fight 
before.  It  was  as  if  those  two  old  chiefs  had 
burst  their  cerements  of  bark  and  risen  out  of 
graves,  shrivelled,  dried,  death-dumb,  \o  fight, 
and  show  the  younger  men  that  gazed,  how 
their  old  grandsires  fought  it  out.  The  trap- 
per, leaning  on  his  rifle  not  ten  paces  off,  saw 
in  the  gloomy  orbs  of  the  old  chief  the  death 
light  shine,  and  knew  that  this  was  his  last 
battle.  Thrice  lifted  he  his  rifle-butt  from 
sand,  then  drove  it  back.  Thrice  did  his 
mighty  fingers  seek  hatchet  handle,  then  fall 
away,  and  with  a  groan  he  said  : 

"' Nay,  nay.  It  may  not  be.  It  is  a  mighty 
fight  and  fair.  My  God  !  it  must  go  on  !  But 
his  old  eyes  will  never  gaze  again  on  the 
loved  rocks  of  Mistassinni  !  '  " 
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The  fight  went  on,  and  this  is  how  the 
combat  ended,  told  in  the  melodious  form 
of  the  narrative  : 

"  Then  again  the  old  grey  haters  faced,  and 
their  throats-  rattled,  struggling  with  wild' 
yells.  Their  sunken  eyes  glowed  hot  as 
burning  coals.  They  dashed  their  shields  to^ 
earth  and  stooped  low  down.  Then  drew 
their  knives,  long,  bright,  and  keenly  edged  ; 
sprang  into  air  and  met — and  struck.  Each 
knife  drove,  heart-deep,  home  ;  and,  as  they 
fell  apart,  each  bosom  held  the  other's  blade 
sunk  twixt  the  ribs  to  the  strong  handle.  So- 
they  died." 

The  battle  that  followed  the  death  of 
the  two  tongueless  chiefs  in  "  Ungava  " 
is  a  stronger  piece  of  work  than  the  battle 
which  is  described  in  "  Mamelons,"  bril- 
liant and  true  to  life  as  that  one  is.  In 
"  Ungava  "  the  author  pictures  and  per 
petuates  the  vision  of  an  old-time  battle 
among  the  aboriginal  races,  when  fightinj^^ 
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was  a  matter  of  personal  courage,  madness, 
rage,  and  physical  power,  and  in  which 
-skill  and  strategy  and  the  use  of  modern 
weapons  were  wholly  absent.  In  this 
memorable  engagement  the  trapper  dis- 
charges his  rifle  but  once.  After  the  two 
barrels  are  emptied  of  their  contents, 
Norton  hurls  himself  into  the  mel^e  with 
hatchet  and  rifle  clubbed.  It  is  here  again 
that  Murray  appears  to  signal  advantage, 
painting  skilfully,  and  exhibiting  at  every 
turn  the  peculiar  qualities  of  the  astute 
and  trained  observer. 

In  "  Mamelons  "  we  have  the  story  of 
doom,  in  which  is  worked  out  the  old 
tradition,  long  known  in  the  Lenni-Lenap^ 
tribe,  that,  when  intermarriage  occurs 
between  a  princess  of  their  race  and  a 
white  man,  ruin  to  the  tribe  would  come, 
with  complete  extinction    at   Mamelons. 
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How  well  Mr.  Murray  develops  the  ancient 
prophecy  must  be  left  to  the  reader  to 
discover.  "  Ungava,"  the  companion  idyl, 
is  almost  a  sequel  to  it,  the  principal 
characters  appearing  in  both.  We  have 
given  our  reader  an  idea  of  John  Norton 
and  the  two  old  chiefs.  There  remain  yet 
the  heroines  of  these  romances,  Ungava 
and  Atla.  We  think  the  author  has  been 
most  successful  in  these  portraitures.  In 
Ungava  he  strives  to  show  the  struggle  in 
a  spiritual  nature  not  to  be  overcome  by 
a  mortal  love — the  struggle  between  the 
spirit  and  the  human  part  of  her — the 
victory  of  an  unselfish  over  a  selfish 
afiection.  The  idea  is  well  presented,  and 
in  Mr.  Murray's  hands  Ungava  is  a  per- 
fect type  of  Indian  womanhood.  In  Atla 
we  have  a  sweet  and  pure  creation,  full  of 
natural    feeling    and    genuine     affection. 
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•Standing  with  the  Trapper  at  the  feet  of 
the  chief  who  had  died,  she  is  thus  de- 
scribed : 

"  Her  hair,  black  with  a  glossy  blackness, 
swept  the  floor.  A  jewel,  large  and  lustrous, 
an  heirloom  of  her  mother's  race,  old  as  the 
world,  burning  with  Atlantean  flame,  a 
miracle  of  stone-imprisoned  fire,  blazed  on 
her  brow.  The  large  gloom  of  her  eyes 
was  turned  upon  the  dead  man's  face,  and 
^e  sadaess  of  ten  thousand  years  of  life 
and  loss  was  darkly  orbed  within  their 
long  and  heavy  lashes.  Her  small,  swarth 
hands  hung  lifeless  at  her  side,  and  the 
bowed  contour  of  her  face  drooped  heavy 
with  grief.  Thus  stood  she,  clothed  in  black 
cloth  from  head  to  foot,  as  if  that  old  past, 
whose  child  she  was,  stood  shrouded  in  her 
form,  ready  to  make  wail  for  the  glory  of  men 
and  the  beauty  of  women  it  had  seen  buried 
forever  in  the  silent  tomb.  Thus  stood  she 
for  a  time,  as  if  she  held  communion  with  the 
grave  and  death.  Then  opened  she  her 
mouth,  and  in  the  mode  when  song  was 
language  she  poured  her  feelings  forth  in  that 
old  tongue  which,  like  some  fragrant  fragment 
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of  sweet  wood  borne  northward  by  great 
ocean  currents  out  of  southern  seas,  for  many 
days  storm-tossed,  but  lodged  at  last  on  some 
far  shore,  and  found  by  those  who  only  sense 
the  sweetness,  but  know  not  whence  it  came, 
lies  lodged  to-day  upon  the  mountain  slopes 
of  Spain.  Thus  in  the  old  Basque  tongue, 
sweet  fibre  of  lost  root,  unknown  to  moderns, 
but  soft,  sad,  and  wild  with  the  joy,  the  love, 
the  passion  of  ten  thousand  years,  the  child  of 
the  old  past  and  the  old  faiths  lifted  up  her 
voice  and  sang  :  '  0  death  !  I  hate  thee  ! 
Cold  thou  art  and  dreadful  to  the  touch  of 
the  warm  hand  and  the  sweet  lips  which, 
drawn  by  love's  dear  habit,  stoop  to  kiss  the 
mouth  for  the  long  parting.  Cold,  cold  art 
thou,  and  at  thy  touch  the  blood  of  men  is 
chilled,  and  the  sweet  glow  in  woman's  bosom 
frozen  forever.  Thou  art  great  nature's  curse. 
The  grape  hates  thee.  Its  blood  of  fire  can 
neither  make  thee  laugh,  nor  sing,  nor  dance. 
The  sweet  flower,  and  the  fruit  which  ripens 
on  the  bough,  nursing  its  juices  from  the 
maternal  air,  and  the  bird  singing  his  love- 
songs  to  his  mate  amid  the  blossoms,  hate 
thee.'  At  touch  of  thine,  0  slayer  !  the 
flower  fades,  the  fruit  withers  and  falls,  and 
the  bird  drops  dumb  into  the  grasses.    Thou 
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art  the  shadow  on  the  sunshine  of  the  world  ; 
the  skeleton  at  all  feasts  ;  the  marplot  of 
great  plans ;  the  stench  which  fouls  all  odours  ; 
the  slayer  of  all  men  and  the  murderer  of 
women.  0  death !  1,  child  of  an  old  race, 
last  leaf  from  a  tree  that  once  shadowed  the 
world,  wai-m  in  my  youth,  loving  life,  loving 
health,  loving  love— 0  death,  how  I  hate 
thee  !  '  Thus  she  sang,  her  full  tones  swel- 
ling fuller  as  she  sang,  until  her  voice  sent  its 
clear  challenge  bravely  out  to  the  black 
shadow  on  the  sunshine  of  the  world  and  the 
dread  fate  she  hated.  Then  did  she  a  strange 
thing  :  a  rite  known  to  the  morning  of  the 
world  when  all  the  living  lived  in  the  east, 
and  the  dead  went  westward." 

Ungava  is  no  less  a  character  which 
deeply  impresses  the  reader.  We  expect 
to  see  much  of  her  in  the  third  idyl, 
"  Mistassinni.'  In  the  story  of  "Ungava  " 
we  have  a  bit  of  Mr.  Murray's  lighter 
writing,  a  very  charming  chapter,  where 
the  fairies  are  introduced.  These  sprites 
appear  and  re-appear,  and  sing  and  disport 
themselves,  after  the  manner  of  the   or- 
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thodox  elves.  The  poetry  is  musical,  and, 
following  after  the  tragedy,  it  forms  a 
cheerful  and  very  welcome  ending  to  a 
book  which,  despite  its  apparent  heaviness 
at  times,  is  fascinating  reading.  Will 
these  volumes  ever  become  popular  and 
have  a  vogue  ?  is  a  question  that  cannot 
be  answered  until  the  full  series  is  com- 
pleted. The  author,  in  sending  them  out, 
has  a  clearly  defined  object  in  view.  He 
is  producing  something  which  is  decidedly 
original.  He  has  broad  views  of  life.  He 
understands  men  and  nature  and  the  In- 
dian character.  History  and  tradition  he 
knows,  but  his  stories  are  in  nowise  his- 
torical novels.  They  are  works  of  the 
imagination  in  the  widest  sense,  based 
occasionally  on  facts  and  the  results  of 
scientific  investigation.  The  author's  style 
has  surprised  the  critics,  who  are  unpre- 
pared to  accept  the  melodious  form  in 
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prose.  To  our  mind  it  is  this  very  thing 
"which  will  keep  Murray's  idyls  to  the 
front.  It  belongs  to  the  class  of  work 
'that  he  is  doing,  and  in  it  the  sayings  and 
doings  of  the  woodsmen  and  Indians  of 
liis  brain  find  the  truest  manner  of  ex- 
pression. His  copious  vocabulary  is  lavish- 
ly levied  upon,  making  the  text  strong, 
compact,  and  vivid.  The  stories  are  not 
to  be  lightly  read,  and  with  the  mass  of 
novel-readers  they  may  not  find  a  large 
and  eager  public  awaiting  them.  But  they 
are  genuine  contributions  to  American 
letters,  admirable  studies  of  character  and 
life,  and  exceedingly  satisfactory  perform- 
ances in  the  world  of  romance  and  story. 
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{The  Dominion  Illustrated  Monthly,   Montreal, 
August,  1892.) 

-§- 

T  HAYE  been  repeatedly  asked  to  write 
-*■  an  account  of  the  magazine  which  I 
founded  in  St.  John,  N.B.,  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago.  From  a  financial  point  of 
view,  the  Quarterly  was  not  on  the  whole 
successful,  but  as  a  vehicle  for  the  dis- 
semination of  Canadian  thought,  it  did 
fairly  well.  Our  literary  men  and  women 
were  exceedingly  kind,  and  from  all  parts 
of  the  Dominion  came  contributions  and 
good  wishes.  I  continued  my  work  for 
five  years,  and  saw  the  magazine  grow 
from  forty  pages   to  one  hundred    and 
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twelve.  The  literary  godfather  of  the 
magazine  was  a  very  old  and  dear  friend 
of  mine,  Mr.  Gilbert  Murdoch,  a  gentle- 
man of  fine  literary  tastes  and  feeling,  and 
broad  patriotic  views,  though  he  wrote 
little  himself.  I  well  remember  the  night 
that  we  both  softly  stole  into  a  little  room 
where  I  kept  my  books  and  art  treas- 
ures, and  discussed  the  momentous  pro- 
ject. Of  course,  I  was  full  of  the  idea, 
and  rattled  on  at  a  great  rate.  To  my 
mind  the  time  had  come  for  literary  de- 
velopment in  Canada,  and  especially  in 
New  Brunswick.  Our  best  writers  then,  as 
now,  were  sending  their  work  to  the 
British  and  American  magazines,  and  I  was 
convinced  that  the  country  could  and  would 
afford  a  decent  support  to  a  monthly  or 
quarterly  publication.  I  think  I  favoured 
going  into  a  monthly  at  once.  My  friend, 
however,    is  a  Scotchman,  and  prudence 
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and  caution  are  characteristics  of  his,  which 
must  not  be  interfered  with.  He  approved 
of  the  scheme,  outlined  its  difficulties  with 
ready  tact,  encouraged  me  to  go  on,  but 
declared  that  it  would  be  better  to  try  the 
quarterly  plan  at  first.  He  rather  touched 
me  on  a  weak  point  when  he  said  that  all 
the  great  moulders  of  thought  in  his  day 
had  been  the  quarterlies  of  Scotland  and 
England,  and  as  I  was  then  a  keen  admirer 
of  the  Edinburgh  Revieiv,  I  agreed  that  my 
serial  would  be  a  quarterly  too.  Then 
came  the  naming  of  the  bantling.  I  was 
in  favour  of  calling  it  the  New  Brunswick 
Quarterly,  but  my  mentor  said  no,  call  it 
after  yourself.  We  have  Blackwood's, 
Bentley's,  Chambers's,  Harper's,  etc., 
why  not  call  the  magazine  Stewart's  Quar- 
terly ?  I  may  confess  that  I  was  not  dis- 
pleased at  the  notion,  and  promptly 
adopted  it.     The  conference  lasted  about 
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three  hours,  and  then  we  adjourned  to  a 
sumptuous  repast  of  hot  boiled  potatoes 
and  salt,  and  coffee,  in  an  adjoining  apart- 
ment. The  memory  of  that  eventful  night 
often  comes  back  to  me,  and  I  think  that 
queer  little  supper  tasted  better  on  that 
occasion  than  many  of  the  great  banquets 
that  I  have  attended  since.  The  next  day, 
full  of  my  project,  I  sought  a  publisher. 
The  John  Murray  of  St.  John  was  George 
James  Chubb,  as  genial  a  fellow  as  ever 
lived,  with  a  heart  as  tender  and  as  open 
as  a  woman's.  He  put  no  obstacle  in  the 
way,  and  oflfered  me  every  facility  which 
his  large  publishing  house  then  possessed. 
When  we  talked  about  terms,  he  cut  the 
Gordian  knot  in  two  by  saying  that  he 
would  take  no  profit  out  of  the  venture. 
This  liberal  arrangement  was  continued 
from  the  first  number  to  the  last.  Mr. 
Chubb  had  travelled  much,  and  he  knew 
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good  pictures  as  well  as  good  books.  He 
was  an  omniverous  reader,  talked  well 
about  authors  and  authorship,  loved  a  good 
story,  and  had  a  warm  leaning  towards  all 
the  arts.  More  than  once  I  had  the  benefit 
of  his  excellent  judgment,  and  it  was 
always  wise  to  assume  that  his  advice  was 
the  one  to  follow.  I  found  it  so,  at  all 
events.  Having  secured  a  publisher,  the 
next  task  was  to  procure  contributors. 
The  first  number  was  wholly  -written  in  St. 
John.  James  Hannay  was  my  most  en- 
thusiastic contributor.  He  furnished  a 
ringing  poem  on  the  St.  John  River,  two 
short  papers,  "The  Moustache  Move- 
ment" and  "Burglary,"  a  book  review 
and  a  dramatic  story.  Hannay  was  a 
young  lawyer  in  those  days,  trying  to 
wean  himself  from  the  engaging  caress  of 
Blackstone  and  Chitty.  He  had  studied 
his  profession  with  David  S.  Kerr,  an  able 
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barrister,  but  a  severe  and  conscientious 
task-master,  and  he  kept  his  student  close 
to  his  books,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  Mr. 
Kerr's  outside  door  never,  during  office 
hours,  had  such  signs  tacked  on  to  it  as 
"  Back  in  ten  minutes,"  "  Out,"  or  "  At 
the  Court  House."  If  the  astute  Queen's 
Counsel  was  absent  Hannay  was  sure  to  be 
in.  But  journalism  and  literature  were 
bound  to  have  the  young  lawyer  sooner  or 
later,  come  what  may.  In  his  boyhood 
days  he  served  an  apprenticeship  to  the 
muses,  and  wrote  numberless  ballads-  and 
poems  and  sonnets  in  the  old  Weekly  Cou- 
rier and  Morning  News,  over  the  nom  de 
plume  of  ' '  Saladin. "  He  also  tried  his  hand 
at  prose,  managing  successfully  almost 
every  branch,  turning  out  rapidly,  stories, 
sketches,  essays,  reviews,  dramatic  criti- 
cisms, historical  papers  and  editorials 
about  everything  and  anything.    He  made^ 
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a  feature  of  ballad  writing,  and  it  was  my 
privilege  to  present  the  public  through  the 
Quarterly,  with  specimens  of  Hannay's 
best  work.  He  wrote  for  me,  also,  several 
historical  papers  of  great  value  and  interest 
about  the  old  forts  of  Acadie.  Since  then 
he  has  become  a  prominent  historian,  and 
is  the  author  of  the  History  of  Acadia,  the 
History  of  the  Loyalists,  The  War  of  1812, 
and  a  Life  of  Sir  Leonard  Tilley,  Lieute- 
nant-Governor of  New  Brunswick,  and  ex- 
Minister  of  Finance  of  Canada. 

In  my  first  number,  Mr.  Watten  Small, 
who  more  than  thirty  years  ago  gave  pro- 
mise of  doing  something  in  literature,  also 
figured.  He  wrote  a  story  under  the 
pseudonym  of  "  Eamscliffe,  "  entitled 
"The  trials  of  John  Markham."  Small 
wrote  regularly  afterwards  for  the  Quar- 
terly, in  prose  and  verse,  and  published  a 
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volume  of  poetry  which  he  dedicated  to 
Hannay.  I  have  not  seen  his  name  attach- 
ed to  a  piece  of  literary  work  for  nearly 
twenty  years,  and  presume  that  he  has 
forsaken  a  calling  which  claimed  his  love 
and  his  time  so  long  ago.  His  strong 
point  was  descriptive  writing.  He  had  a 
graceful  and  poetic  manner,  but  lacked 
force.  I  think  the  best  thing  he  ever 
wrote  for  me  was  "  In  the  Shadow." 
E.  S.  J.,  who  appeared  in  No.  1  of  the 
magazine,  as  the  author  of  "A  Courtship 
by  Proxy  ;  and  how  it  ended,"  was  Edwin' 
G.  Nelson,  son  of  V.  H.  Nelson, — author 
of  "The  New  Brunswick  Minstrel," — a 
popular  bookseller  in  St.  John,  in  the 
forties  and  fifties,  and  a  reading  man. 
Young  Nelson  was  an  assistant  in  a  book- 
store, and  as  a  large  periodical  business 
was  done  by  his  employer,  he  was  kept 
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tied  to  the  shop  until  a  very  late  hour  in 
the  evening.  He  had  not  much  leisure  inr 
which  to  write.  Most  of  his  work  was 
done  at  meal-time,  and  I  had  to  get  his 
"copy"  by  instalments.  He  wrote  on. 
little  bits  of  paper,  old  envelopes  and 
newspaper  wrappers  with  a  stubby  lead, 
pencil,  and  his  stories  came  to  me  half  a 
dozen  small  sheets  at  a  time.  He  kept  hia 
matter  well  in  hand,  and  really  turned  out 
in  this  way  many  sketches  and  tales  which 
did  credit  to  the  Quarterly.  He  was  always 
original  and  bright,  and  I  used  to  be  often, 
asked  the  name  of  the  author  of  the  things 
he  wrote.  Occasionally  he  sent  me  some 
verses,  and  these,  often  were  very  good, 
though  he  made  no  pretentions  to  the  title 
of  poet.  Of  late  years  Nelson,  now  the 
proprietor  of  a  bookstore  himself,  has 
devoted  his  leisure  hours  to  patriotic  song 
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writing.  The  best  of  these  efforts  is  "  My 
Own  Canadian  Home,"  which  enjoys  pop- 
ularity all  over  the  Dominion, 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  give  my  read- 
ers the  table  of  contents  of  each  succeeding 
number  of  "  Stewart's  Quarterly."  I 
thought  it  well,  however,  to  say  something 
about  the  first  number,  and  those  who 
made  it  what  it  was.  I  was  fortunate  in 
getting  out  the  second  number  in  July, 
1867.  A  friend  has  disappointed  me  in 
sending  his  matter  in  time,  and  as  I  had 
depended  upon  him,  I  was  at  my  wit's  end 
as  to  how  I  could  fill  the  gap.  In  my 
dilemma,  I  met  Harry  Venning,  sports- 
man of  sportsmen,  raconteur,  artist,  and 
litterateur.  He  wrote  with  great  force  and 
vigour,  and  in  older  days  than  mine  had 
wielded  a  powerful  pen,  always  on  the  side 
of  the  ricjht.     He  was  a  master  of  satire 
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and  invective,  and  when  he  wished  to  strike 
a  blow  he  had  only  to  dip  his  quill  into  an 
ink-bottle,  and  lo,  the  thing  was  done. 
He  had  a  captivating  literary  style,  and 
terrible  earnestness.  Varied,  indeed,  were 
his  talents.  He  could  paint,  gild,  set  type, 
bind  a  book,  catch  a  salmon,  cook  a  fish, 
kill  a  moose,  discuss  theology  and  science, 
write  a  thesis  on  Economics,  and  prepare 
papers  on  nearly  every  topic  that  enters 
into  our  every-day  life,  such  as  literature, 
politics,  art  and  sociology.  I  said  to  thiet- 
man  of  many  talents,  can  you  help  me  ? 
And  he  responded,  yes.  Then  he  handed 
me  a  precious  manuscript,  entitled  "Sport- 
ing sketches  in  New  Brunswick  and  Maine, 
or  a  Bunch  of  Salmon  Tails  from  the 
Miramichi  ;  "  a  most  appetizing  title,  cer- 
tainly. He  modestly  decline  to  give  his 
real  name.     I  think  I  suggested  that  we 
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^•callthe  author  "The  Deft  Un,"  but  to 
this  he  demurred,  on  the  ground  that  it 
might  too  clearly  indicate  the  authorship. 
So  the  sketches  were  published  from  the 
pen  of  "An  Old  Angler."  Never  has  sport 
and  literature  been  so  admirably  blended. 
The  anglers  were  men  of  high  literary 
culture.  At  their  camp-fire  they  discussed 
rletters,  art,  and  the  drama.  Science  came 
in  for  a  word,  now  and  then.  Each  char- 
acter developed  his  peculiar  traits,  and  the 
talk  they  indulged  in  was  particularly 
J)rilliant.  Mr.  Venning  told  all  about  the 
haunts  of  the  salmon  and  the  trout,  and 
gave  instances  of  the  killing  of  the  noble 
game,  which  set  the  blood  tingling  through 
one's  frame.  He  pointed  out  the  beauties 
of  the  scenery  and  the  mysteries  of  tlie 
pools  ;  explained  the  technique  of  loops 
and  the  virtues  of  the  various  flies,  and 
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told  how  to  tie  them,  as  well  as  how  to 
cook  the  silver  salmon,  the  speckled  trout, 
and  the  gamey  partridge,  after  the  approved 
manner  of  the  true  sportsman  and  hunter. 
Francatelli  could  cook  fish,  but  I  venture 
to  say  the  anglers  of  Burnt  Hill  Brook 
could  give  him  a  pointer  or  two  on  the 
subject.  Venning  instructed  as  well  as 
amused,  and  his  remarkable  sketches,  en- 
livened by  agreeable  talk  about  books  and 
men,  instantly  gave  the  magazine  a  strong 
push  forward.  I  was  glad  to  get  a  second 
series  a  few  months  afterwards. 

One  of  the  Quarterly's  old  stand-by's 
was  Mr.  William  P.  Dole.  His  ripe  schol- 
arship and  extensive  acquaintance  with 
English  literature  made  him  a  most  desir- 
able contributor.  At  college  he  was 
accounted  a  good  Greek.  He  furnished 
several  striking  papers,  which  he  preferred 
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to  send  out  as  the  work  of  Lselius  ;  they 
were  classical  in  tone  and  graceful  in  form 
and  expression.  Mr.  Dole  reminded  me 
much  of  George  William  Curtis,  though  he 
lacked  his  humour.  His  literary  manner 
was  very  pure,  very  wholesome  and  very 
readable.  His  criticism  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
*'  Juventus  Mundi "  was  pronounced  by 
high  English  authority  to  be  one  of  the 
best  American  reviews  that  had  appeared 
on  this  volume  on  the  Heroic  Poets. 
Mr.  Dole's  sonnets  frequently  occupied 
honoured  places  in  the  magazine.  One  of 
his  best  is  : 

ABSINT  NENI^. 

Why  cling  to  this  frail  life !    Vain  the  vague 
dread 
Of  Death  that  clouds  the  soul  with  chilling 
fears  ; 

'Gainst  Nature's  law  no  power  have  Love's 
own  tears, 
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Nor  heart-drawn  sighs  re-animate  the  dead, 
The  withered  leaf,  its  duty  done,  is  shed 

Earthward  in   silence  ;   upward  grows  for 
years, 

The  tree  is  nourished.      Aught  that  dis- 
appears 
From  finite  mortal  sense  alone  is  fled. 

Nature's  grand  lesson  let  us  humbly  leara, 
Which  her  fair  works,  silent  and  calm,   re- 
hearse ; 

On  all  things  writ  this  fairest  truth  discern  ; 
Over  decay  fresh  beauty  still  is  spread  ; 
Our  seeming  death  is  but  a  little  thread 
In  the  vast  web  of  life  that  wraps  the  universe. 

Besides  essays  and  sonnets,  he  wrote 
from  time  to  time  very  many  translations 
from  the  Greek,  Latin  and  French  lan- 
guages. 

Very  early  in  the  history  of  the  Quar- 
terly, the  Rev.  Moses  Harvey  of  St.  John's, 
Newfoundland,  began  to  write.     He  dis- 
cussed principally  the   story  of  the  mis- 
10 
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known  island  where  the  best  years  of  his 
life  were  passed.  He  wrote  also  on 
Columbus,  Charles  Dickens,  "  Human 
Progress,"  "  A  Trip  to  the  Old  World," 
etc.  But  his  Newfoundland  articles  gave 
fame  both  to  the  author  and  the  magazine. 
They  were  thoroughly  done,  and  the  treat- 
ment was  pictorial  throughout.  The 
geology,  the  fauna,  the  flora,  and  the 
geography  of  the  country  were  described 
in  what  may  be  called  poetic  prose.  He 
knew  the  land  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
He  knew  the  people,  and  understood  well 
their  habits  and  customs.  He  knew  the 
economical  and  physical  history  of  the 
country,  and  his  estimates  and  views, 
based  on  what  he  saw  and  heard,  supply 
the  best  account  of  Newfoundland  yet 
written.  Much  of  the  matter  published 
in  the  Quarterly    was   embodied   in  Dr. 
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Harvey's  history  of  the  island,  published 
not  long  ago,  and  in  his  sketch  of  New- 
foundland and  Labrador,  in  the  last  edition 
of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  In  Moses 
Harvey  the  magazine  had  always  a  firm 
friend,  and  it  was  through  his  good  offices 
that  Judge  Prowse  was  induced  to  send 
valuable  papers  on  Thackeray,  and  Spain, 
and  the  amusing  political  squib,  "  How  I 
Became  Member  for  Marshboro." 

Dr.  Daniel  Clark,  of  Princeton,  now  of 
Toronto,  graced  the  pages  of  Stewart's 
Quarterly  very  often.  He  published  his 
famous  series,  ''  Pen  Photographs," 
therein.  Afterwards  they  came  out  in 
book  form.  The  doctor  had  been  in  the 
American  Civil  War,  and  knew  every  inch 
of  the  ground  in  Virginia  where  some  of 
the  severest  fighting  occurred.  He  wrote 
tenderly,,  yet  graphically,  of  the  dark  days 
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of  1864.  Carlyle,  Simpson  and  Syme 
also  claimed  his  pen,  and  one  of  these 
remarkable  papers  sent  men  to  their 
thoughts.  This  was  his  "  Photograph  of 
the  Soul " — a  striking  study  of  speculative 
science.  Dr.  Clark  wrote  a  great  deal 
two  decades  and  more  ago,  and  always 
had  an  appreciative  constituency  to  talk 
to.  He  is  writing  still,  but  his  mind  has 
undergone  a  change,  for  he  only  gives  us 
pamphlets  and  addresses  on  certain  as- 
pects of  medical  science. 

Hiram  L.  Spencer  came  to  St.  John  as 
the  agent  of  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer,  the  sale  of 
whose  proprietory  articles  he  did  his  best 
to  extend.  He  was  a  kindly-disposed 
man  in  those  days,  a  good  talker,  a  con- 
genial fellow  in  every  respect,  and  the  last 
man  in  the  world  one  would  take  for  a 
poet.     He  was  modest  withal,  though  he 
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had  written  a  bit  of  verse  entitled  "  A 
Hundred  Years  Ago,"  which  sent  William 
CuUen  Bryant  into  raptures.  It  had  been 
published  anonymously,  but  the  author  of 
*'  The  Flood  of  Years  "  thought  it  so  good 
that  he  promptly  added  it  to  his  collection 
of  songs  and  poems.  Spencer  used  to  be 
very  proud  of  the  letter  which  the  vener- 
able poet  sent  him,  about  his  little  poem, 
when  he  discovered  who  it  was  who  had 
written  it.  And  well  he  might  be.  One 
day  the  St.  John  Telegraph  printed  a 
sonnet  by  Enylla  AUyne,  which  set  every- 
body talking.  Then  another  sonnet  came 
out,  and  then  another,  until  some  fifteen 
of  the  gems  had  seen  the  light.  The 
signature  was  the  same  read  backwards 
and  forwards.  Many  shrewd  guesses  as  to 
the  identity  of  the  poet  were  indulged  in, 
but  without  success.     The  grim  old  poet 
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kept  his  secret  well.  He  did  not  even  tell 
me  who  Enylla  Allyne  was,  though  we 
met  every  day  and  spoke  frequently  of  the 
subject  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  many. 
Of  course  the  "  Quarterly"  had  an  article 
on  the  mysterious  Enylla,  and  the  general 
impression  in  town  was  that  the  author 
must  be  a  woman.  At  last,  however,  the 
poet's  identity  was  disclosed,  and  then 
everybody  learned  that  Enylla  Allyne  was 
Hiram  Ladd  Spencer,  also  the  author  of 
the  Colophon  poems, — the  latter  evidently 
suggested  by  Chatterton's  fiction,  the 
Rowley  manuscripts.  After  this  Mr. 
Spencer  wrote  regularly  for  the  Quarterly. 
There  was  always  an  air  of  sadness  about 
his  writings,  as  if  some  great  disappoint- 
ment had  come  to  him  in  life.  He  rarely 
struck  a  joyous  note.  His  poems  seemed 
to  spring  from  the  heart,  only  half  utter^ 
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ing  the  story  the  poet  wished  to  telh 
Here  is  a  touching  strain  : 

I 

Now  the  rose  blushes  that  above  his  head 
Opens  its  petals  to  the  dews  of  heaven,. 
But  from  my  buried  rose  the  blush  is  fled, 
And  unto  marble  my  sweet  rose  is  wed, — 
How  dost  thy  slumber  in  thy  clay-cold  bed, 
Rose,  from  my  bosom  rudely,  rudely  riven. 

II. 

Tell  me,  oh  rose  !     Is  it  of  happiness 
Thy  blushes  are  conceived  ?    Is  it  pity  or 
sorrow  ? 
Tell  me,  oh  rose  !    Methinks  the  answer  is, 
"I  blush  to  feel  the  south  wind's  ardent  kiss, 
But  I  shall  die  and  be  forgot  I  wis — 
But  I  shall  die  and  be  forgot  to-morrow  1  " 

III. 

To-morrow  !     Oh,  to-morrow  I 
For  this  consuming  sorrow. 
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What  nepenthe  can  I  borrow 
From  to-day  or  from  the  days  to  be  ? 
None  ! 
For  laughing  give  me  crying  : 
None  ! 
For  living  give  rae  dying  : 
From  the  light,  oh,  let  me  hide  me  in  the  cloud 
that  mantles  thee  ! 

IV. 

Like  a  warrior  the  breast  of  the  sea  is, 
Yet  in  the  dark  caverns  below 

Are  boiling  and  seething  the  caldrons 
Of  wo,  unspeakable  wo  ! 

As  deep  in  the  sky  as  thine  eyes  'twas, 
As  sweet  as  the  wind  is  thy  breath. 

But  who  will  resolve  to  me  why  'twas 
That  one  smiled  and  one  laughed  at  thy  death  ? 

V. 

We  are  but  atoms  in  this  world  of  sense — 
We  are  but  leaves  upon  the  wind  of  Time-— 

We  crumble  dust-like — we  are  hurried  hence 
By  blasts  untoward — and  the  pantomime^' 
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The  mocking  pantomime  your  existence  ends. 

—Around  the  world  a  funeral  train  extends 
Whose  march  began  when  Time  its  first  fruits 
bore — 
Whose  march  will  end  when  Time  shall  be 
no  more. 

This  sonnet,  I  regard  as  Mr.   Spencer's 
most  finished  performance  :  — 

Upon  the  beach  I  walked  at  eve  alone. 

And  listened  to  the  moaning  of  the  sea, 
And  watched  the  sails  that  in  the  moonlight 

shone 
As  the  horizon  :  Unto  me 
There  came  a  voice,  as  from  below  the  waves, — 
"  The  less'ning  sail  will  soon  be  seen  no  more, 
*'  And  as  I  sweep  thy  footprints  from  the  shore, 
**  Time  mosses  o'er  a  world  of  unknown  graves. 
**  And  it  is  well.    If  men  could  not  forget, 
"With  phantoms  all  the  earth  would  peopled 

be  ; 
''The  ghost  of  buried  joys  their  hearts  would 

fret,— 
"A  flood  of  tears,  like  blood,  would  drown 

the  sea. 
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**  Rail  not  at  Time— the  healer  of  thy  woes — 
"  As  of  those  thou  has  forgotten,  shall  be  thy 
last  repose." 

The  poet  is  with  us  yet,  and  now  and 
then,  he  gives  us  a  taste  of  his  quality  in 
the  old  manner,  but  the  newspaper  occu- 
pies most  of  his  time,  and  vigourous  prose 
has  taken  the  place  of  melodious  verse. 

A  trio  of  Scotch  poets  enriched  the 
Quarterly  with  a  stave  now  and  then. 
Alexander  McLachlan,  William  Murdoch 
and  Evan  MacCoU  were  the  bards,  the 
latter  writins:  Gaelic  as  well  as  English. 
The  first  and  last  named  are  still  living, 
but  Murdoch  is  dead.  He  came  from 
Paisley,  which  is  equivalent  to  saying  that 
he  was  a  brainy  man.  He  resided  for  a 
while  at  Partridge  Island,  but  ultimately 
settled  in  St.  John.  He  followed  the  call- 
ing and  craft  of  Gififord  for  a  time,  and 
then  took  a  position  on  the  editorial  staff 
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of  the  Daily  News.  It  was  part  of  his 
duty  to  attend  the  tlieatres,  and  supply 
the  dramatic  criticisms  for  his  paper.  He 
introduced  me  to  that  art,  and  when  his 
engagements  called  him  elsewhere,  I  took 
the  pen.  Manager  James  W.  Lanergan, 
of  the  Lyceum,  catered  very  well  for  his 
patrons.  Reemployed  such  "  stars  "  as 
Charles  Matthews,  Charles  Dillon,  E.  L. 
Davenport,  Fred  Robinson,  C.  W.  Coul- 
dock,  Wyzeman  Marshall,  Carlotta  Le- 
clerq,  Chanfrau  and  others.  His  stock 
company  was  always  well  selected,  and  as 
he  kept  his  theatre  open  only  during  the 
summer  months,  he  had  the  pick  of  the 
American  stage  for  material.  This  was 
before  the  advent  of  the  Society  drama. 
Mr.  Lanergan's  company  gave  us  the 
tragedies  and  comedies  of  the  great  play- 
wrights. Murdoch  wrote  prose  fairly  well,. 
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but  it  was  as  a  poet  that  he  made  his 
reputation.  He  employed  the  Scottish 
dialect  principally,  but  he  could  write  in 
English  very  sweetly.  His  City  of  the 
Dead  is  perhaps  his  noblest  eifort.  Two 
.stanzas  will  give  an  idea  of  its  texture  : — 

Alone,  like  exile  far  remote 
From  country,  friends  and  home, 

I  seek  thy  mazy  cedar  walks, 
In  musing  mood  to  roam  ; 

Or  awe-struck,  gaze  with  silent  grief 
Upon  each  narrow  bed, 

Which  holds  for  thee,  my  kindred's  dust- 
Lone  City  of  the  Dead. 

I  see  within  thy  solemn  gloom 

The  ghosts  of  other  years  ; 
Their  love  notes  come  on  every  wind — 

Their  hopes,  their  joys,  their  tears  ; 
But  soon,  too  soon,  the  transient  dream 

Which  rapt  my  soul  is  sped. 
And  left  alone  thy  spectral  spires- 
Dark  City  of  the  Dead, 
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His  Highlander's  Wife  is  an  affecting 
story  of  Scottish  life  and  character,  and 
To  the  Robin,  the  lines  addressed  to  the 
ill-fated  Tannahill,  the  Exile's  Dream  and 
Crookston  Castle  best  illustrate  the  bard's 
manner  and  motive.  He  published  three 
volumes  of  poems  and  songs.  Alexander 
McLachlan  and  the  Highland  Minstrel, 
bard  of  Loch  Fyne,  Evan  MacCoU,  sent 
the  Quarterly  the  best  they  had  to  send.. 
McLachlan  was  living  in  Erin  then,  and 
writing  a  good  deal.  I  published  a  set  of 
his  rugged  lines  under  the  general  title  of 
Canadian  Characters.  MacColl's  home  was 
Kingston.  He  had  just  published  a  book, 
and  was  gathering  material  for  another 
volume.  Once  I  astonished  my  readers 
by  printing  a  war  song  in  Gaelic,  MacCoU's 
translation  of  Bruce's  Address.  It  looked 
very  formidable  in  its  ancient  dress. 
Charles  Sangster  was  another  of  my  poets* 
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He  too,  was  a  pioneer  in  Canadian  litera- 
.<ture.  His  Hesperus,  and  the  St.  Lawrence 
.and  the  Saguenay  had  given  him  a  position 
as  a  poet.  He  kept  the  magazine  supplied 
with  some  very. pretty  things.  One  poem, 
Avondale,  I  remember,  was  particularly 
strong.  Among  the  other  poets  who 
appeared  in  the  Quarterly  occasionally 
-were  Louisa  Murray,  William  Lyall,  Prof. 
Gray,  Rev.  Maurice  Swabey,  George 
Coventry,  Carroll  Ryan  and  Mary  A.  Mac- 
Iver.  The  latter  became  husband  and 
wife.  Ryan,  in  his  early  days  had  been  a 
soldier,  and  his  volume  of  Songs  of  a 
Wanderer,  is  full  of  episodes  experienced 
during  his  career  in  the  Crimea.  The  most 
successful  poem  he  ever  wrote  first  appear- 
ed in  the  Quarterly.  It  was  called  the 
Convent  Porter,  and  I  think  nearly  every 
. jpaper  in  Canada  reprinted  it.     Not  long 
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ago  I  saw  it  going  the  rounds  of  the  press 
again.  Mr.  Eyan  also  wrote  "  Waifs," — 
a  charming  bit  of  prose,  and  his  wife  ren- 
dered into  English  some  tasteful  conceits 
from  the  French.  This,  from  the  poem  by 
Pamphile  Lemay,  may,  perhaps,  be  named 
as  one  of  her  most  successful  perform- 
ances : 

SANS  TOI. 

Sweet  is  the  whisp'ring  zephir 

During  the  silent  eve — 
Dear  are  the  solemn  shadows 

Of  groves  to  hearts  that  grieve  ; 
But  neither  balmy  south  wind, 

Nor  dreamy  woods  for  me  ; 
For  these  lose  all  their  sweetness, 

My  love,  when  wanting  thee. 

Pleasant  the  billow's  murmur 
When  gliding  o'er  the  rocks, 

Bright  the  love  gem  that  glitters 
Amid  night's  ample  locks; 
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But  neither  perfumed  blossoms, 

Nor  wave  nor  star  for  me  ; 
For  these  lose  all  their  sweetness, 

My  love,  when  wanting  thee. 

Fair  is  the  unblown  flower, 

Whose  leaves  morn's  tears  have  stirr'd, 
Sweet  is  the  sun's  arising, 

The  voice  of  singing  bird  ; 
Nor  birds  'mong  dew  drops  scatter' d, 

Nor  song  of  bird  for  me  ; 
For  these  lose  all  their  sweetness, 

My  love,  when  wanting  thee. 

John  Reade,  whose  "  Prophecy  of  Mer- 
lin "  drew  such  warm  praise  from  Matthew 
Arnold,  was  a  favourite  Quarterly  poet. 
His  work  was  always  faultless  and  exqui- 
sitely finished.  His  "  Bellerophon  "  had 
a  fine  classical  flavour,  and  so  had  "The 
Lament  of  Andromache  for  Hector. "  Mr. 
Reade'a  poetry  was  always  of  a  high  order 
of  merit,  and  usually  on  topics  which  inter- 
ested and  drew  the  scholar. 
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The  present  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, Dr.  John  George  Bourinot,  C.M.G., 
early  lent  his  aid  to  the  Quarterly.  He 
wrote  a  very  able  paper  on  "  Cape  Breton, 
its  History,  Scenery  and  Resources  ;"  * 
a  most  interesting  study  of  '*  The  Mari- 
time Enterprise  of  British  America  ;"  and 
a  striking  essay  on  "Statesmanship  and 
Letters."  In  fiction  he  contributed 
"  Among  the  Pines  "  and  "The  Mystery 
at  the  Chateaux  des  Ormeaux. "  Dr.  Bour- 
inot's  pen  was  as  brilliant  and  forcible  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago  as  it  is  to-day, 
though  he  has  transferred  his  allegiance 
from  the  legend  and  the  essay,  to  books 
on  the  Constitution,  and  treatises  on  Com- 
parative  Politics  and  Parliamentary  Law 


•  Afterwards  extended  into  a  monograph  of 
nearly   200   pp.  in   the  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Canada,  and  embellished  by 
many  maps  and  plans. 
11 
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and  Practice.  He  too,  was  a  writer  who 
never  failed  in  doing  his  share  in  the  work 
of  intellectual  development  in  Canada. 
He  felt  a  patriotic  interest  in  the  Quarter- 
ly, and  helped  to  make  it  what  it  was. 
The  last  article  written  by  D'Arcy  McGee, 
'■  Oxford,  the  City  of  Colleges,"  was  pub- 
lished in  the  magazine  a  few  days  after  his 
death.  A  line  reached  me  from  Montreal 
saying  that  he  was  j  ust  starting  for  Ottawa, 
where  he  expected  to  remain  two  or  tliree 
months.  He  had  read  and  returned  the 
proofs  of  his  paper.  His  "  History  of 
Ireland,"  was  sympathetically  re\aewed  in 
the  Quarterly  by  the  Rev.  George  W.  M, 
Carey,  of  the  Baptist  Church. 

The  Rev.  James  Bennet  once  in  a  while 
furnished  a  poem,  but  he  wrote  much  in 
prose  for  the  magazine.  His  writings 
were   greatly  admired  for  their  ripeness 
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and  oritjjinality  of  thdughi.  "A  Dream  <»f 
Ilags,"  "The  Year,"  "  Threnology  of 
Churches"  and  ''Petofi,  the  Magyar  P«»et," 
were  his  principal  contributions.  Dr. 
Bennet,  Dr.  William  Elder,  Prof.  A.  W. 
McKay,  Prof.  Cameron,  Dr.  Silas  Ahvard, 
Dr.  A.  A.  Stockton  and  Dr.  I.  Allan  Jack 
kept  the  Quarterly  well  supplied  with 
strong  meat,  while  Miss  Massman,  Miss 
Beatrice  Jones,  Mr.  Jonas  Howe  aiul  Mr. 
Nelson  wrote  in  a  light  vein  the  fiction  of 
the  numbers.  Mr.  John  V.  Ellis,  editor 
of  the  St.  John  Globe,  found  time  to  write 
three  pointed  and  bright  papei*s,  "A  Bit 
of  Gossip  on  the  Colonial  Press,"  "A  Query 
Ccmcerning  Truth"  and  "Some Gossip  on 
a  Social  Subject."  He  did  himself  justice 
in  all  three.  The  subjects  called  for  deli- 
cjite  handling,  and  in  Mr.  Ellis's  happy 
style,  they  fared  well.     He  told  much  of 
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interest  about  early  newspaper  life  in  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  in  the  days  of 
Howe,  Crosskill,  Nugent,  Fenety,  Chubb 
and  Cameron, — great  press  names  forty 
years  ago  in  Halifax  and  St.  John.  Prof. 
William  Lyall,  of  Dalhousie  University, 
metaphysician,  and  author  of  ' '  The  In- 
tellect, the  Emotions  and  the  Moral  Na- 
ture, "put  all  students  of  English  literature 
under  a  debt  of  gratitude.  He  discussed 
English  Letters  in  a  series  of  sparkling 
essays,  enriched  by  extracts  from  the 
authors,  whose  works  he  described.  In 
some  of  the  schools  these  articles  were 
read  to  the  more  advanced  pupils,  and  I 
was  several  times  asked  to  try  and  induce 
Dr.  Lyall  to  publish  the  collection  in  book 
form.  This,  however,  was  never  done. 
Mr.  James  M.  LeMoine  was  beginning  to 
put  into  literary  form  his  large  fund  of 
historical  ana   and   notes,    the  first  year 
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after  Confederation.  His  "Maple  Leaves" 
had  drawn  the  attention  of  the  public  to 
his  rich  stores  of  material.  I  invited  him 
to  take  a  place  in  my  gallery  of  Olympians, 
he  accepted,  and  contributed  regularly 
sketches  and  annals  of  early  life  in  Quebec 
and  vicinity.  The  Garvies,  Alexander 
Rae  and  Thomas  Chalmers,  (William,  the 
ablest  of  the  three  gifted  brothers,  was 
dead  at  that  time)  joined  the  Quarterly's 
staff,  and  wrote  several  purely  literary 
papers,  and  good  old  Father  Dawson,  of 
Ottawa,  also  tendered  his  assistance  and, 
supplied  one  of  the  first  accounts  written 
of  the  North- West  of  Canada.  Prof.  John 
W.  Gray,  the  artist,  contributed  a  paper 
entitled  "Colour  as  applied  to  ladies' 
dress,"  which  had  considerable  vogue,  and 
created  comment  in  the  newspapers,  and 
Robert  Murray,  editor  of  the  Halifax 
Witness,  described  Halifax  scenery,  and 
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discussed  Dominion  English.  Andrew 
Archer's  papers  on  Shakespeare,  and  Scott, 
Mr.  J.  E.  B.  McCready's  "Canadian 
House  of  Commons,"  Prof.  Fowler's  "Plea 
for  the  Study  of  Natural  History,"  Mr. 
James  Woodrow's  ' '  Sketches  of  Acadian 
History,"  Mr.  E.  Peiler's  "  Disquisitions 
about  music  and  the  great  composers"  and 
Miss  Irene  Elder's  articles  on  social  sub- 
jects maintained  the  character  of  the  ma- 
gazine, and  added  a  pleasing  variety  to  the 
table  of  contents.  Other  writers  than 
those  mentioned,  there  were  of  course, 
but  as  their  contributions  were  confined 
to  one  or  two  manuscripts  each,  it  may 
not  be  necessary  to  refer  to  them  now. 
One  exception,  however,  may  be  made, 
for  though  Mr.  James  L.  Stewart,  now 
editor  of  the  Chatham  World,  and  a  dis- 
tinguished yachtsman,  wrote  occasionally 
for  the  Quarterly,    under  his  own  name, 
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he  was  a  frequent  contributor  under  a  va- 
riety of  noms  de  plume.  His  pen  was  keen 
and  searching,  and  he  hjul  a  way  of  saying 
things  which  made  at  once  a  distinct  im- 
pression. "Before  the  Embers,"  "Thanks- 
giving Day,"  and  "Destroying  Okl  Let- 
ters," are  admirable  samples  of  good  ma- 
gazine work.  They  compel  thought,  short 
as  they  are,  Stewart's  style  b^ing  direct, 
clear  and  original. 

Bygun  in  April,  18G7,  the  last  numl)er 
of  the  Quarterly  was  published  in  January, 
1872,  completing  a  life  of  five  years,  I  do 
not  regret  my  connection  with  it,  and  I 
was  very  sorry  to  withdraw  it  from  the 
public.  It  accomplished  something  when 
it  brought  together,  from  the  various  sec- 
tions of  our  common  country,  the  men 
and  women  who  were  contributing  to  the 
mental  outfit  of  the  new  Dominion. 
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